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]\IICIIILTMACKINAa 

The  name  of  the  Islind  of  Michilimnckinac 

and  the  I'romnnmry  of  Old  Micliilimarkipv-c  i« 

ii^  derived  from  »he  Indian  words   Michi-Maikin- 

t     ac — Great  Tnrtl-i ;  both  places,  as   seen   fr..rr> 

r'   a  distance  on  ihe  water,  resp;i»hlir;g  the  turtle. 

The  Ojib^was,  ((^hippewas,)  Oitowasnnd  Pot- 

tawatniiiies,  who  settled  the  country   afier   the 

name  was  in   use,   hold   ii  synonymous   with 

Michi-mauKinoiiU,  the  place  of  luiyhiy  spirits. 

Ttie  IsUnd,  acconJirior  to    Indian    tradition,    is 

the  l.irih  place  of  Mtchabow,  tiie   Indiin    God 

of  Waters. 

This  name,  now  confined  to  a  County,  a 
Strait,  an  Island  and  a  deserted  vill.ipe, 
was  by  the  early  settlers  of  North  America 
applied  to  all  the  country  on  Lakes  Huron, 
Michigan  and  Superior ;  and  was  the  very  first 
perrnaneRl  Kuropean  hettlement  within  the 
criglnal  boundary  of  the  United  Stales. 

In  IfiOS  Samuel  Champlain  laid  the  foundp- 
tion  of  Quebec,  tho  earliest  permanent  Rurope- 
an  setllemoiit  on  liie  waters  of  the  St.  I.aw- 
rptire.  'I'hree  years  after,  the  Sioux  Indians, 
wiiii  t  c  Sftuks.  Huron*,  Al^onquins  and  Mon- 
tiiguiz,  were  led  »K*it>*(  the  Iroquois,  of  New 
York,  by  (.Champlain  and  his  r('m|»anion«.  On 
that  occasion  the  Sioux  made  ihfir  rendexvous 
at  the  Harbor  of  Saint  James,  Ueaver  Ulaiid. 
Oo  their  return  froio  •  auccesaful  carapaign. 


romc  of  the  French  rnturned  and  settled  will 
them;  and  from  thai  time  forward  tiie  Indiani 
oftliis  reiji^n  wer^  in  cummuniiMiion  with  the 
F.-fnch  of  Quebec,  trading  anmialiy  in  I'ors. — 
Tji&se  voyages  were  made  principally  by  Indi- 
ans at  the  first,  but  the  French  advanced  more 
.ind  more  into  this  region  till  lfif.8,  wheij  the 
Frmcli  Jefeuiles  were  in  control  of  large  and 
V  tluable  missions  in  this  region,  and  the  arts 
ol  civilization  previiled  here.  Steam  lucomo- 
lion  and  the  full  tide  of  •'  Western  iiiiiuigra- 
lion,"  have  genprally  contributed  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  ki.owlpdge  and  the  extension  cf  ♦explo- 
ration and  seltlement — Michilimackinar,  its  at- 
tractive surroundings  and  historical  associa- 
tion':, are  still  imperfecl'y  known. 

Before  the  villages  nr.d  the  cities  of  the  !.««- 
er  Lakes  were,  Michilimarkinac  was — yes, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifl/  years  heforo 
the  populous  cities  of  Utica,  l{ot:hes?cr,  BufTa- 
lo  and  Cleveland  had  a  geographidal  name — 
more  than  a  century  before  thoy  wire  kn  >\vn— 
even  as  "  (»od -forsaken  places,  inhabited  by 
miiskrais  and  visited  only  by  siriig;rling  trap- 
perh,"  Michilimackinac  and  her  drpendeocles 
had  their  forts  and  chapels  and  roliegp,  their 
priests  and  merchants  and  scicntifii-  explorers. 

Yet,  whilo  Boston,  Philade!|)!iia  and  Balti- 
more were  an  unbroki'ij  wilderness,  and  tho 
Indian  in  hi»  light  ranoe  i»ad  scarce  been 
fflKhloned  from  his  fir-hing  in  iho  B.iy  of  New 
York  bj  the  broad    s.iil    •lod   the  hi^h  Oulcli 


poop;  Michilimackinac  waked  to  matins,  and 
kneeled  at  vespers,  at  the  call  of  the  church 
bell;  and  her  merchants  were  the  princes  of  the 
forest. 

That  region  of  country  bordering  on  the 
great  upper  lakes,  which  we  now  call  new,  and 
which  we  recorded  until  q\iite  recently  an  "un- 
discovered wilderness,"  has  long  benn  known. 
The  winding  courses  of  its  rivers  and  its  re- 
molest  forests  were  explored  long  ago  for  mer- 
cantile and  religious  purposes,  and  the  rich 
furs  which  abounded  in  this  unknown  region 
have  fur  two  centaries  and  a  half  adorned  the 
robes  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  cont.ib- 
uted  to  the  beauty  and  luxury  of  courts.  Tijcre 
are  few  places  in  ihis  country  with  whicii  is 
connected  as  niuch  historical  interest  and  as 
many  thrillimr  incidents  ;  and  none,  perhaps, 
where  the  natural  scenery  is  more  beautiful  and 
attractive  th?n  Old  Michilimackinac  ?ud 
modern  Mackinac,  and  their  early  dependen- 
cies. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 
At  that  date  the  political  geography  of 
North  Ameiica  was  far  different  from  what  it 
is  now.  New  France  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing provinces  : — Hudson's  Bay,  which  includ- 
ed all  the  region  north  of  the  parallel  of  forty- 
nine  'degrees  north  latitude,  and  west  indefi- 
nitely; Qi.eLec,  including  Canada  East,  and 
extending  southward  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  westward  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Ohio  ;  Michilimackinac,  which  includ- 
ed all  the  country  west  of  Quebeci  southward 
lo  the  Ohio,  west  as  far  as  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Minesola,  and  all  the  countiy  drained  in- 
to Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  New  France 
also  included  Acadia,  (Nova  Scotia,)  Cape 
Breton,  New  Foundland,  &c. 

The  British  America  of  that  day  only  ex- 
tended west  to  the  Apalachian  (Allegheney) 
mountains.  South  of  them  the  Spanish  prov- 
ince of  Florida  included  the  State  of  Georgia, 
nearly  all  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois.  The  Vice  Royalty  of 
"Mexico  or  New  Spaia  took  all  to  the  south- 
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west  of  this,  and  to  the  north-west  all  beyon^ 
Cape  ^?endocino  was  terre  incugnilo. 

The  province  of  New  Mexico,  erected  at 
later  period,  extended  north  to  the  Missouri 
river,  at  the  place  of  the  Mandan  Indians. — 
When  tiie  French  erected  the  province  of  Lou- 
isiana it  trenched  on  both  Florida  and  New 
Mexico.  The  province  of  Detroit  was  taken 
off  from  Michilimackinac.  It  included  that 
part  of  Canada  West  above  tho  cataract  of  Ni- 
a^fc'a,  and  north  to  Lake  lluri^n,  that  part  of 
P.iichigan  south  of  Saginaw  Bay,  and  most  of 
Oliio  and  Indiana. 

Thf-  settlement  of  Detroit  began  in  1670,  and 
in  a  few  years  it  possessed  more  importance 
titan  Michilimuckinac,  and  was  erecled  into  a 
province.  From  that  date  Michilimackinac 
has  a  separate  history. 

mSTOKICAL  TVOEKS. 

Tjicro  is  no  regular  h*  .lory  of  the  ear'y  set- 
tlements in  this  couni'y  to  Up  fund.  The 
country  was  explored  and  settled  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Jcsuites,  the  S'.jperior  of  whom 
reported  annually,  and  these  reports  constitute 
the  Jesuite  relations. 

These  are  printed  in  forty  duodecimo  vol- 
umes, under  the  title  of  "  Relalion  de  ce  qui 
s'est  passe  en  la  JVoiivsIk  France  es  annees.^^ — 
Sometimes  the  title  runs  : — "  Relation  de  ce 
qui  s'est  passe  de  plu««  remarquable  aux  Mis- 
sions des  Peres  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  en 
la  Nouvelle  France,  es  annees."  They  ex- 
tend from  1632  to  1672.  Of  their  merit,  Char- 
levoix pronounces  the  following  opinion : — 
"  As  those  fathers  were  scattered  among  all 
the  nations  with  which  the  Fiench  were  in  re- 
lation, and  as  their  mission  obliged  them  to 
enter  into  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  their  me- 
moirs may  be  said  to  embrace  an  elaborate  his- 
tory thereof.  There  is  no  other  source  to 
which  we  can  apply  for  instruction  as  to  the 
progress  of  religion  among  the  savages,  or  for 
a  knowledge  of  these  people,  all  of  whose  lan- 
guages they  spoke.  The  style  of  these  Rela- 
tions is  exceedingly  simple;  but  this  simplici- 
ty itself  has  not  contributed  less  to  give  them 
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a  great  celebrity,  than  the  curious  and  edify- 
ing matter  they  contain." 

In  proportion  to  tlieir  great  value  is,  at  the 
B^n.e  ti.~T^,  their  ereat  scarcity.  A  jr^iplete 
set  I.;  not  ncv/  lo  be  tbund  even  in  the  Roy?.] 
Lfbrary  at  Pari?.  In  this  country,  the  coin- 
pletest  set  is  owned  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  volumes  for  the 
years  165-1-5,  1653-9,  and  1671-2  only  being 
wauling.  The  next  in  order  is  ihat  of  Harv- 
ard College  library,  there  br-ing  five  volumes 
•wanting.  The  collection  of  ^Mr.  .1.  C  Mur- 
phy, of  Brooklyn,  is  the  next  in  point  of  com- 
pleteness, there  being  e'even  volumes  wanting. 
Tiie  Relations  for  the  years  lGo'ir-5,  and  1653- 
9-  are  not  lo  be  found  in  any  collecliun,  public 
or  private,  in  this  country. 

So  rare  a  work  is  accessible  to  very  few, 
and  when  found  is  incomplete,  not  only  for 
w.?nt  of  a  full  set  of  the  Relations,  but  more 
especially  b'^cause  they  only  cover  a  period  of 
forty  years  of  the  two  hundred  which  is  the 
sut'ject  of  antiquarian  research.  The  neglect- 
ed archives  of  some  Jesuite  coKege  may  sup- 
ply what  is  lacking,  but  until  that  is  done  we 
can  but  look  to  what  tradition  and  its  monu- 
ments have  preserved  to  us  cf  ibis  early  haunt 
of  civilization,  now  ignored  L>y  reading  men. 
METROrOLIS. 

.The  seat  of  government  and  of  trade  of  the 
province  of  Michilimackinac  was  also  called 
Micbilimackinac,  and  has  had  three  locations. 
The  first  was  in  a  bay  of  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
^bout  five  miles  to  the  North  West  of  the  Is- 
land of  Mackinac,  within  the  present  township 
of  St.  Ignace.  It  is  mentiono'l  on  Farmer's 
Maps  of  Michigan  as  Ancient  Fort  Mackinac. 
The  second  was  on  the  extreme  northern  point 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  and  at  the  North  East 
corner  of  EmTic^  County.  It  usually  appears 
on  fhf  n^ripi  as'"i«-hilirr«ackiri?.c,  nv  Old  Mack- 
inac, ".he  lliird  is  th«  present  vill^^^e  of 
M  "iti'.adf. 

TiIE  riRf^T  MICHILI3IACKINAC. 

The  original  Michilimackinac  was  a  <jniot, 
rural  village,  made  up  of  a  few  traders,  a  col- 


lege of  Jesuites,  ard  a  considerable  number  of 
Indians. 

The  Ojibewa  nnd  Ottowa  Indians  are  r^t 
the  ear.i.^t  kno\  •  ?c..uprtnt:5  of  tiiio  ri'gion.— 
Tiie  Ojibewas,  frori  wtiom  the  Oltowas  and 
Potiavvatomicj  are  Kilo  otfsets,  iniirrated  abrut 
two  centuries  sii.''o  lro:ii  iiear  the  ^-u'.f  of  IMex- 
ico,  and  conquered  iht  country  an/^nd  Ltkps 
Michigan  and  Superior  from  the  Hurons, 
Sauhs,  Sioux  and  other  tribes. 

Before  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  the 
Ojibewas,  this  mission  included  some  ten 
thousand  Indians,  settled  wiihin  the  present 
limits  of  Emmet  county,  and  probably  twics 
that  number  in  the  rest  of  the  province. 

Souihward  of  the  straits  wer.T  the  principal 
agricultural  seltlements  of  Michilimackinac^ 
On  the  main  land,  from  Little  Traverse  Bay 
northward  some  twenty  miles,  and  extending 
from  the  lake  shore  inland  eight  or  nine  miles, 
wag  a  vast  region  of  farms,  gardens  and  villag- 
es* Further  east,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Cheboygan  river,  were  numerous  large  tracts 
of  land  cleared  and  cultivated.  Four  of  the 
largest  in  the  Beaver  group  and  both  the  Fox 
Islands  were  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and 
sufttuined  a  numerous  population. 

These  people  were  all  converted  Indiars. — - 
They  had  abandoned  both  the  religion  and  the 
government  which  prevailed  among  them  be- 
fore the  Jesuites  visited  them.  The  Jesuiles 
exercised  the  sole  power  in  civil  matters,  as 
well  as  religious.  When  the  place  was  fur- 
nished with  a  garrison  of  Frencli  soldiers,  the 
commandant  exercised  a  considerable  control 
in  public  affairs. 

But  from  1612,  when  the  first  Frenchmen 
visiied  this  region,  till  1681,  when  Marquette 
erected  the  fort  at  the  north  point  cf  llie  Lower 
Peninsula,  they  were  generally  without  a  gar- 
rison, and  the  n.ilitary  authority  was  in  ihe 
hand::'  o:  ;!,£  Priests.  They  were,  indeed,  sole 
rulers  of  the  country,  owing  a  n.  Munal  allegi- 
ance to  the  French  king  and  a  real  one  to  the 
Pope  at  Rome,  but  governing  the  country 
wl'.'cut  the  interltrence  cf  ei  her. 

As  in  morA  of  the  Jesuite  missions,  eo  ii» 
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tlrpse,  the  property  was  all  held  in  common. — 
Ench  villfirre  had  its  Priest,  who  directed  ail 
:i T'lirs  and  business  mattrrs,  even  to  tlie  cul- 
^i^'ation  of  the  crops.  'J'lioi)<rh  each  family 
had  its  own  halulaiion,  the  fi.lds  of  grain  were 
all  comni  .n.  The  Priest  exacted  of  each  such 
iimoiint  ef  li.h'ir  as  he  ihorjjht  just,  and  in  re- 
tiirn  fi;rnisheil  ihena  ihs  neci>5sary  .-iHtnunl  of 
jjriin  Ir'MP  'he  c  )rn-,i(in  store. 

TiiP  ./'eiuilos  iM^tnicied  tlie  Indians  in  the 
Ffririfh  moilfs  of  fishintf,  and  hy  their  skill 
gave  value  to  lake  fisheries,  which  mrre  sava- 
g'^s  could  never  make  available;  furnishing  all 
iL-e  ilesh  necessiry  for  iho  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  Small  supplies  of  fish  and  corn 
were  sold  to  th'^  fur  traders  in  payment  for 
such  i-viropean  merchandise  as  could  not  be 
dispensed  with.  Such  advances  had  been 
made  in  the  arts  th:it  horses  and  oxen  were 
used  to  some  extent  irt  ploughing  the  fields; 
iilensils  of  wood,  iron  and  copper  were  manu- 
factured ;  men  and  women  were  clothed  in 
cloth  of  their  own  fabric  ;  and  jjood  wooden 
buildings  were  erected,  and  their  boats  navi- 
gated all  the  lakes. 

In  Marqiii^ite's  time  large  vessels  plied  from 
Frontenac  to  Michiljniackinac,  Sau'.t  Sie 
Mario  and  (Jreen  n»y,  and  a  large  vessel 
was  constructed  on  Lake  Superior.  Tliese 
were  constructed  under  the  direction  of  French- 
men, but  the  laborers  were  Indians. 
]\USSION  BROKEN  UP. 

The  precise  date  of  the  irruption  of  the  Ojib- 
ewas  cannot  be  ascertained.  Butulen  they 
conquf  red  the  country,  these  setilempnis  were 
broken  up.  The  inhahi'-:io's  left  the  country 
in  a  i»ody,  and  went  ander  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  their  Priests  to  the  province  o( 
Quebec.  Their  descendants  now  form  sever- 
al considerable  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal. 

The  immense  fields  cleared  by  them  were 
aU  abandoned  to  the  more  barbarous  conquer- 
or. Their  towns,  as  well  as  their  farms,  grew 
up  to  forests.  Thay  are  now  dislinguisiied 
from  the  primeval  forests  by  the  less  growli 
of  the  forest  trees  ;  by  the  great  number  of  ap- 


ple trees  growing  wild  among  the  other  trees  ; 
by  the  calcined  stone  of  their  chimnies,  and 
the  charred  wood  on  their  hearths.  Their 
villages  are  also  marked  by  large  quantities  of 
broken  delf  ware,  manufactured  in  the  setile- 
ment,  which  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
used  in  culinary  labors. 

St.  jT^nuce  ccntains  the  remains  of  the  .Tesu- 
ite  co!k'^rp,  said  to  have  contained  eleven  pro- 
fessors, and  trom  three  to  five  hundred  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom,  however,  were  engaged 
in  merely  elementary  studies.  1  here  is  now 
there  a  small  village  of  uneducated  French- 
men, partaking  largely  of  the  Indian  blood, 
possessed  of  no  enterprise,  and  crairiing  a  slen- 
der subsistance  by  spring  and  (all  fishing,  and 
a  rude  and  indolent  system  of  agriculture. 

The  want  of  education  and  enterprise  is  so 
great,  that,  with  a  population  of  three  or  four 
hundred,  township  organization  is  not  regular- 
ly kept  up.  'I'here  is  neither  a  school  district 
nor  a  legal  liighway  in  the  settlement.  Fre- 
quently the  town  has  afTordcd  hut  one  man 
who  could  lead  and  write.  The  village  of 
Mackinac  contrives  to  i(eep  up  just  enough 
of  legal  jurisdiction  to  collect  taxes  there,  but 
allows  St.  Ignace  no  interest  in  the  public  funds, 
no  share  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  lands  at  St,  Ignace  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  French  grants.  But  they  are  not. 
'i'he  old  French  titles  have  been  lost  by  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  or  forgotten  or  aban- 
doned. The  present  titles  ar'^  held  under  an 
I  act  of  co'iiiress  granlin;/  lands  to  such  resi- 
dents of  Niichilimackirac,  Sauit  Ste  Marie 
and  Green  Bay,  as  were  faithful  to  the  United 
Slates  during  the  war  of  1812. 

The  fields  ''.ut  were  cleared  and    cultivated 
above  tw>  centuries  ago  are  grown  up   to   for- 
ests.    The  loca^tion  of  the  former    town   had 
been  lost  and  its  existence  forgotten,   until   it 
i  was  recently  discovered  by  the  fallen  remains 
I  of  the  old  chimneys,  and  the  ruins  of  the  for- 
j  tress.  The  present  popilation  are  not  .Itscend- 
I  ed  from  its  original  founders.    Of  them  oot  a 
fragment  remains. 
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REFLECTION    ON    THE    FATE    OF 

THE    MISSION. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  what  ef- 
fect would  have  been  produced  on  the  future 
des'iny  of  the  North  American  continent,  had 
they  cliosen  to  stand  their  ground  and  been 
able  to  maintained  their  position.  By  going 
to  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  they  obtained  ease 
and  quiet  under  ihe  protection  of  the  French 
fortresses.  With  Canada  they  were  transferr- 
ed to  Great  Britain.  Had  they  remained 
here  till  1759  they  would  have  become  too  nu- 
merous to  be  affected  by  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
and  niiuht  easily  have  maintained  a  separate 
national  existence  alter  France  ceded  all  her 
possfssions  to  Great  Britain. 

'1  heir  very  secluded  situation,  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  olher  Kuropean  colonies,  in 
the  midst  of  savage  tribes,  would  have  placed 
them  beynnd  the  reach  of  any  powerful  inva- 
sion, while  the  possession  of  the  arts  of  civil- 
ization made  them  formidable  to  the  savages. 
After  ci.n<j\iering  tiie  hatred  of  the  savages, 
and  thn  '-lubbornness  of  the  wilderness,  toil- 
ing through  all  the  labors  of  raising  men  from 
the  wildest  barbarisnj  to  the  best  ordered  so- 
ciety, they  have  sacrificed  an  empire  to  the 
love  of  ease,  or  the  fear  of  a  band  of  savages 
less  numerous  than  themselves. 

The  labors  of  the  Jesuites  in  civilizing  the 
Indians  in  all  p  iris  of  America,  have  been 
eminf'nfly  successful.  While  all  othrt  mis- 
bi')(is  fur  the  last  two  centuries  have  filled  to 
redeem  a  single  tribe  from  baibari?m,  thf'y 
have  liuilt  up  extensive  provinces,  ronsisting 
snlrtly  of  civilized  Indians,  with  a  Priest  to 
<.«'':  village.  Nc/iwithstanding  the  oft  repeat- 
ed and  always  juj'irious  interference  of  gov- 
ernment, the  misrjions  of  Uraguay,  Chiquitos, 
California  and  many  others  built  up  populous 
and  prosperous  communities,  some  of  them 
worthy  of  a  separate  national  existence. 

But  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  conVi  rted  Indians.  They  are  i^r.od 
citizens,  and  excellent  christians.  But  there 
•re  no  §tetc8men  among  them.      They   never 


learn  to  be  rulers.  They  do  not  even  claim 
to  guide  their  domestic  affairs.  The  Priests 
have  the  direction  of  all  matters.  After  a 
mission  has  been  well  established,  it  is  liable 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  of  little  devotion 
and  no  enterprise,  who,  adhering  to  the  estab- 
lished forins  cf  public  worshij),  use  their  do- 
main as  so  much  private  property,  and  the 
subjects  as  slaves.  The  mission  then  chan- 
ges suddenly  from  a  populous  and  happy  re- 
public, to  an  unproductive  province  of  an  op- 
pressive government,  inhabited  by  a  lew  sedi- 
tious subjects,  and  an  unproductive  multitude 
of  slaves.  W'henever  the  Jesuites  have  been 
recalled  from  their  missions,  the  people  have 
relapsed  to  barbarism.  If  others  were  sent  to 
govern  them,  they  had  notthe  wisdom, patience, 
and  forbearance.  If  lelt  to  govern  themselves, 
the  want  of  enlerpri^e  has  been  a  fntal  barrier. 
Mad  the  Jesuites  separated  from  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  built  up  their  missions  as  an 
indejiendenl  State,  who  will  dare  assert  that 
ihey  could  not  have  attained  to  the  empire  of 
America? 

DISCOVERY  OF  TIIE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Before  the  abandonment  of  Michiliniackinac 
at  St.  Ignace,  the  Jesuites  settled  there  had 
learned  of -a  great  River  to  the  westward  which 
flowed  to  lh<^  westward  and  southward,  and 
conjectured  that  by  it  they  might  reach  the 
Snuih  Sea  (Pacific  Ocean,)  or  at  least  the 
Gulfof  Mexic".  In  1763  an  exjiedition  set 
out  from  Michiliiiiackii.ac  to  explore  this  Riv- 
er, at  the  head  of  which  was  Mons.  Joliet,  a 
l?'er.teJ  and  enterprising  citizen  of  Quebec, 
j  ,aid  tiie  Jesuite  Marquette,  a  man  whose  mild 
virtues,  and  boundless  enterprise,  madn  him 
known  and  respected  among  all  the  tribes  for 
a  thousand  miles  around. 

This  expedition  passed  over  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Straits,  taking  the  Beavnr  Islnnds 
in  its  route,  went  up  to  the  head  of  Green  Bay, 
and  up  Fox  River,  till  they  approached  the 
Wisconsin,  where  cros.sing  over  they  descend- 
ed the  Wisconsin  and  tho  Mississippi  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  whore  having 
no  provisions,  and  unacquainted  witb  the  Ian- 
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guago  or  manners  of  the  tribes  below,  they  re- 
turned, convinced  that  the  Mississippi  flowed 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  return  was  by 
the  Illinois  l?iver. 

No  uoe  was  made  of  their  discoveries  by  the 
Canadians,  who  lacked  means  to  extend  them- 
Bftlves  in  that  direclioii.  Nineteen  years  later 
Lasa!!e,  ?  Norman  living  in  Canada,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  passed 
up  Lake  Michii^snand  down  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf, — 
Previous  to  &ettir.(j  out  on  the  Islississippi,  La- 
sclle  established  several  military  posts  on  the 
route. 

THE     SECOND     flIICHILI?IACE!NAC. 

Ti;e  town  at  Point  Michiiiraackinac,  in  the 
North  Kast  corner  of  Emrntt  county,  was 
founded  in  1G81  by  the  same  Marquette  who 
had  discovered  the  Mississippi,  who  preferred 
it  to  St.  Ignace  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
and  land  communication  with  the  principal 
agricultural  settlements,  and  its  affording  ac- 
cess and  anchorage  for  large  vessels ;  and 
possibly  because  he  wished  to  separate  the 
college  and  Indian  establishments  by  some 
brief  distance  from  the  traders  and   soldiers. 

A  fort  and  chapel  were  built.  Il  became 
the  nucleus  of  an  extensive  fur  trade,  and  wa;* 
the  Mfircantile  depot  of  the  traders,  and  head 
quarters  of  trappers,  traders,  soldiers,  mission- 
arif",  Courier  Des  Bois,  and  Indians  of  the  far- 
reaching  North  West.  During  the  entire  peri- 
od of  the  French  dominion  upon  the  Lakes, 
their  energies  were  directed  to  the  fur  trade, 
and  the  original  Courier  des  Bois  were  Frt!n<^h 
emigrants,  who  volunteered  ill  the  service  of 
the  large  fdr  companies,  exploring  the  remotest 
inlets  and  streams,  with  their  bark  canoes  la- 
den with  dry  goods  and  trinkets,  and  Cid 
Miciiiiiinackinac  was  the  impoiiant  itiLerior 
seitiomeiit.  the  great  Cfiitral  depot  cf  tliese 
bold  ac:.f.,vi'.rers,  P.3  all  the  goods  escianged 
for  furs  Jong  Lake  Superior,  r.t  Gv,  .  n  Hay. 
in  Illinoi?,  zn^  upon  the  b^nks  of  tht-  Misftis- 
Eipp^  r  <;ra  here  d  posited  ibr  sub».  ^uent  di  > 
trib>-,'.or. 


The  English,  being  rivals  of  the  French  fas 

the  fir  trade,  became  anxious  to  secure  ashajo 
of  the  trrfnc  on  the  North  Western  lakes  ;  cd 
a  tradir.g  expedition  was  therefore  fitted  out, 
and  by  thr  aid  of  the  Fox  Indians,  arrived  at 
Michilim;u;'-i  lae  froru  Montreal  through  the 
Ottowa  liivcr. 

2''rom  1G12  10  17P0  the   French   held  entire 
dominion  of  the  central  settlement,  and    of  all 
the  region  "round  about,"  and  although   they 
built  forts,  chapels  and  a  Jesulte  college,  and 
their  missionaries  from  the  most  learned   and 
polished  order  of  the  Church  of   Ivonie    were 
abroad  in  this  wilderness  region,  ftill,  during 
the   period  of  a  century  and   a  hall,  the   pad-' 
dies  of  the  French   fur  traders    and    their  eni- 
ployets  alone  disturbed  the   transparent  w  olersr 
of  these  inland  seas  and  rivers,  and  the  joyous 
boat  songs  of  the  Courier  des  B"ii  had  no  hos-' 
tile  or  beliger-jiit  response  from  civilized  man. 

In  1760,  after  the  surrender  of  Quebec, 
Michilimackinac,  and  other  French  possessions 
in  Canada,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
by  capitulation;  but  the  Indians  adhered  with 
nnpnrchasable  iidelity  to  the  French  interest. 
The  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  "  ^Mother 
Church,"  and  the  ready  and  cheerful  arr.alga- 
matioti  of  the  French  with  the  Indians,  pleased' 
the  eye,  ?iiJ  secured  the  confidence  of  the  "Na- 
tive Americans."  The  consequence  was  that 
as  soon  as  the  British  became  established  up- 
on these  Lakes,  the  Indians,  under  the  direc" 
tion  cf  Ponliac,  the  nc-il.  Algonquin  chieftain, 
designed  the  overthrow  of  their  power. 

The  Massacre  of  Old  Fort  Michilimackinac, 
and  the  deirtolition  of  the  fort,  took  place  June 
3,  1763,  as  planrred  by  the  master  mind  of  Pon- 
tiac.  The  fort  and  aiea  comprises  two  acres, 
and  was  enclosed  by  cedar  pickets.  Within 
t!ie  stockades  were  thirty  houhcs,  and  a  chap-' 
p;  where  "nass  w^s  regularly  celebrated  by  a 
.Te:uile.  Tht  ii"=irrison  coas'^.u^J  u/  ninoty  pri- 
vates, -v/o  subaUcrns,  -ii^^  j commandant;  and 
Tvjlish  traders  a-^  1  r  ..:.dia(>  families  made 
up  the  residue  of  .i.o  sett!(.ment.  On  ihe  ~1 
of  Jun;,  iTHS  a'.-cat  four  huadreu.Iuv'aHa  by 
arwuud  tu<}  f.rt,  and  the  Chief  with  tixty  war- 
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riors  visited  the  English  trader,  Mr.  Henry, 
and  informed  Iiini  the)''  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  "  noise  of  evil  birds."  They  had  feathers 
thrust  thro'j'^h  their  noses,  faces  painted,  and 
hideous  fitrures  marked  upon  their  bodies. 

Tho  thiid  of  .!u(ie,  17(i3,  was  the  birth  day 
of  the  British  King,  and  tlie  Indians  proposed 
to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  pame  aibaggatiway, 
with  bat  and  ball,  between  the  Ujibewas 
and  Sauks,  for  a  high  wager.  The  game  was 
played  by  planting  two  posts  in  the  groand, 
one  mile  apart ;  midway  between  the  posts 
tlie  game  co'.'imenced,  and  the  party  driving 
tlie  ball  Lpy''iid  the  post  of  his  adversary,  ob- 
tained the  vic  tor)'.  In  tills  game  the  :.idians 
hr.d  ingprioi  s!y  and  secretlv  combined,  ant! 
agrc:e(l  tci  throw  the  bail  over  the  piiv/etn  in 
Ihs  hr:;'.  'jf  the  spon,  and  then  rusi;  fjiniasa  al- 
ler  it,  and  thus  g-ir'r.^  admission  williin  the 
enclosure,  to  t>iaug,iter  the  gaaisca  indiscrim- 

..inatf.!y. 

•J  The  commandant,  Major  Etherington,  \7as 
present  at  thr  g^ime,  and  bfit  on  the  side  of  the 
Ojibewas,  and  most  of  the  garrison  came 
without  the  pickets  to  witness  the  sport.  The 
game  commenced,  and  the  interest  and  excite- 
ment of  the  spectators  became  intense-f-an 
Indian  yell  was  given — the  ball  was  knocked 
over  the  pickets — the  Indians  rushed  in  after 
it,  and  the  savage  slaughtercommenceH.  The 
English  were  cut  down  and  scalped  indiscrim- 
inately ;  many  were  held  between  the  knees 
of  the  Indians  and  scalped  while  alive,  and 
British  blood  v;as  drank  from  the  hollows  of 
joined  hands.  Many  bodieis  of  tho  slain  were 
boiled  and  eaten.  Seventy  of  the  English 
troops  were  killed  and  one  trader,  the  rest 
were  kept  by  the  Ottowas  until  tlie  peace,  and 
then  ransomed  at  Montreal 

Only  one  while  person  escaped.  This  was 
a  boy  l)y  the  name  of  Tanner,  who  was  carried 
to  the  Ishnd  of  Mackinaf .  and  hid  in  a  cavern 
by  an  old  Indian,  who  adopted  him  as  a  son. 
Tills  spot  is  pointed  out  and  known  as  Tan- 
ner's cave.  T.jnnnr  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
in  18-2-2  puhlisdicd  a  memoir  of  these  events, 
which  is  filled  with  romantic  and  horrible  in- 


terest. A  few  years  since,  and  when  abovo 
eighty  years  of  age,  atSault  Ste  Marie  he  mur- 
dered a  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  brother  of  the  "Tole- 
brattJ  J.  L.  Schoolcraft,  and  immediately  dis- 
appeared, and  has  never  bp*^!   beard  of  Suva. 

His  character  partook  largely  of  tht?  bio  '^y 
t,ceno3  in  which    his   early    days   Wf.-u  f pent. 

Thus  was  the  fort  and  the  settkvnent  of 
Michilimackir.ac  demolished,  vhich  for  .eigh- 
ty-two years  iiad  been  the  seat  of  the  fur  trade 
in  the  remote  North  West. 

Pontiac,  faiiiii--  'a  his    atta^i;    on    Detroit, 

vrent  to  Hie  wc,  a  of  Laice  Miohign-i  and  lar    1 

an  imirfr.se  army,  v.''o,y  encountered   a   £?•■  ■^e 

storm  on  Lal-3   M:c.';i--.in,   ard    their  c.-.oes 

were  broken  in  piece?  against  the  rock.,   s>Tttli 

c:  De-nli'i  i}oor,  and  netvly   all  his  Wrirriors 

I  jieiishrid.     'i".'eir  destruction  is  wri'^e.-.   in  hi- 

!  e'oglyphi^ts  on  the  rocks.     After  this   Pontiac 

I  r-jtired  to  I.linuis  whe^e  he  was  assa«;ji(iated 

ia  1707,  oy  an  Indian  of  the  Peoru  Ulbe. 

Riichilimackinac  is  now  uninhabited.  Some 
small  fields  remain  to  grass,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  fortress  are  visible.  It  is  a  bold  cape  or 
promontory,  making  the  most  northern  point 
of  the  Lower  PAiinsula.  Though  it  has  not  a 
rej^alar  harbor,  there  is  good  anchorage  both 
sides  of  the  point,  and  whenever  the  country 
is  settled  around  the  Straits  it  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  place  of  some  importance. 

The  country  immediately  around  was  not  fa- 
vorable to  settlement,  and  very  little  land  was 
cleared  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Considera- 
ble swamps  lay  between  the  town  and  al)  the 
settlements  around  Little  Traverse  and  on 
Cheboygan  River,  through  which  roads  were 
made  with  little  difficulty.  But  as  those 
swamps  remained  uncultivated,  a  considerable 
space  intervened  between  the  settlement  of  the 

traders  and   all  the  Indian  establishments 

Thus  the  advantage  of  military  prott^ction  was 
nearly  sacrificed,  to  avoid  the  corruption  of 
tradi;rs  and  soldicra. 

After  the  abandonment  of  St.  Ignace,  the 
Jesiiites  made  their  establishments  farther 
south,  and  commenced  civilizing  the  victorious 
Ojibewas,   as   they  had  previously  the  earlier 
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inhabitants.  Marquette  ended  his  days  on  the 
Manistee  River,  where  his  grave  is  still  point- 
ed out;  but  their  largest  establishments  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Kmmet  County,  around  Little 
Traverse  Bay  and  on  Beaver  Island. 

RAT,    THE    HURON. 

In  the  various  crueltifs  cf  war,  such  as  mur- 
dering prisoners,  the  Indians  were  not  a  whit 
ahead  of  their  n>ore  civilized  neighbors.  A 
scene  of  lliis  kind  was  enacted  at  Old  Point 
Miciiiliiiiackinac,  in  which  the  P'rench  com- 
mandant practiced  cruelty  worthy  of  a  savajje, 
and  tlie  Huron  chief,  Uat,  a  cunning  worthy  of 
civilized  diplomacy. 

'  Denonville,  Governor  of  New  France,  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Iroquois  Indians,  in 
the  beginning  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  outrage  of  seizing  the  Iroquois  embassa- 
dors and  making  galley  slaves  of  them.  The 
Hnrons,  ancient  enemies  of  ihe  Iroquois,  were 
in  alliance  with  the  French,  in  the  hope  of  de- 
stroying the  Iroquois ;  but  the  French  Gov- 
ernor iffered  separately  to  treat  with  the  Iro- 
quois for  peace.  Rat  arrived  at  Frontt-nac 
with  a  powerful  body  of  Huron  warriors,  and 
was  there  astonished  to  hear  fTom  the  French, 
commandant  that  negotiations  were  going  on 
for  peace,  and  indignant  when  requirod  by  the 
French  to  desist  from  attacking  t»,p  Iroquois. 

Concealing  his  indignation,  \n  went  with  a 
band  to  ambush  the  Iroquois  embassadors  on 
their  way  to  Montreal.  Many  of  them  were 
killed.  From  the  survivors  he  learned  with 
feigned  astonishment  that  a  treaty  was  on  foot, 
and  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  accomplish 
a  permanent  peace.  He  immediately  dismiss- 
ed all  the  prisoners  but  one,  saying  he  should 
keep  him  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Huron  killed 
in  the  fray. 

Rat  forthwith  ha&tened  to  Michilimackinac, 
and  presented  his  prisonpr  to  the  French  com- 
mandant, who,  not  knowing  that  the  French 
were  treating  with  the  Iroquois,  put  him  to 
death.  He  then  released  an  old  Iroquois,  who 
had  been  for  a  short  time  a  prisoner  among  the 
Hurons,  who  returned  t6  his  nation  and  in- 
formed them  that  while  the  Frcsucb  were  amus- 


ing  them  with  a  treaty,  they  continued  to  take 
prisoners  and  murder  them. 

Cruelties  ot  this  kind  were  not  uncommon, 
though  few  of  them  were  attended  with  conse- 
quences of  so  great  importance.  The  Iroquois 
renewed  the  war  with  great  vigor,  and  the 
English  taking  thit»  as  a  favorable  occasion  to 
destroy  the  Frtnch  in  Canada,  joined  them  in 
an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec. 

By  a  most  singular  forecast , worthy  of  the 
highest  order  of  political  wisdom,  ■}.?  Iroquois 
concluded  that  if  Quebec  was  conquered,  the 
Eiiglislij  and  not  themselves,  would  rp:»p  the 
benefits  of  the  victory.  That  with  an  Europe- 
an power  each  side  of  them,  each  would  pre- 
serve them  as  a  barrier  against  the  olhcr ;  but 
il.riifthey  helped  destroy  the  Frencii,  the 
English,  having  no  further  need  of  them,  would 
destroy  them  and  take  away  their  country  ; 
and  on  various  pretences  they  abandoned  the 
expedition,  which  failed.  Thus  the  savages 
of  the  forest  equalled  in  policy,  and  determin- 
ed tbe  fate  of  the  luost  polished  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Afier  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  restored 
peace  to  the  Europeans,  the  Indians  scti.'uu  a 
permanent  peace. 

THE  THIRD  MICHILIMACKINAC. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  town  at  Old 
Michilimackinac,  the  English  fixed  on  the  ?iia 
of '.he  present  town  of  Mackinac  for  a  military 
and  trading  post.  The  sole  reason  for  thfir 
preference  of  this  spot,  was  its  facilities  for 
offence  and  defence  against  the  Indians.  Tne 
first  houses  were  built  in  1767,  three  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  bloody  and  successful  attack 
under  Ponliac.  One  rotten  old  building  kept 
as  a  tippling  shop,  ia  printed  out  to  the  travel- 
er as  the  first  house  erected  on  the  Uiand. 

Mackinac  Island  is  a  barren  pile  of  lime- 
stone, rising  out  of  the  water  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac,  about  two 
miles  by  three  in  extent,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  some  six  hundred  feet.  Its  shores 
rise  so  suddenly  from  the  water  as  to  be  as- 
cended with  difficulty.  Occasionally  vast 
overhanging  bluffs,  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
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high,  frown  upon  the  voyager.  Each  has  its 
own  particular  legend,  and  the  place  is  rich  in 
story,  as  well  as  m  natural  curiosities.  The 
fort  was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  Island,  and 
the  town  on  a  very  narrow  flat  between  the 
shore  and  bluff,  at  the  southern  extremity,  in 
front  of  which  is  an  open  road,  which  serves 
th'^  purpose  of  a  harbor. 

By  the  treaty  acknowledging  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  this  fell  to  them  ; 
but  the  British  did  not  evacuate  it  till  1796  or 
*97,  when  they  retired  to  Drummond  Island, 
and  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Mackin- 
ac. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  before  news  of  it  reached  the  American 
commandant,  a  powerful  force  of  British  and 
Indians  from  Drummond  took  possession  of 
the  place,  without  firing  a  gun. 

Michael  Donsman,  of  Mackinac,  met  them 
at  the  Cheneux,  and  piloted  them  to  a  favora- 
ble landing  at  the  backside  of  the  Island, 
where  with  his  own  oxen  he  hauled  their  can- 
non up  the  hill.  At  break  of  day  the  British 
were  discovered  so  well  posted  that  resistance 
was  deemed  useless,  and  the  place  was  gov- 
erned as  a  British  province.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  king.  Others,  who  refused  to  do  so, 
were  retained  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Dousman  remained,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  British  municipality  ofMichilimackinac. 
In  his  defence  it  has  been  said  that  he  did 
not  go  to  meet  the  British,  but  in  search  o' 
his  brother,  who  was  gone  to  Drummond,  and 
had  staid  longer  than  was  expected,  and  that 
he  returned  with  the  British  by  compulsion.— 
And  upon  the  credit  of  this  explanation  he  re- 
ceived 640  acres  of  land  from  the  United 
States  as  the  reward  of  his  faithfulness  to  their 
cause.  But  the  popular  opinion  has  ever  been 
against  him,  and  his  great  wealth  forty  yoars 
subsequent  to  the  imputed  treachery  scarcely 
screens  him  from  open  demonstrations  of  pub- 
lic indignation.  Popular  tradition  among  the 
Tesidents  even  attributes  his  wealth  to  his 
treachery,  and  names  a  very  high  figure  as  the 
price  of  the  treason. 


The  fall  of  Mackinac  gave  the  British  the 
control  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  above  Deo 
troit.  The  Americans  made  an  attempt  under 
Col.  Holmes  to  retake  the  place,  but  were 
repulsed  with  severe  loss,  and  the  place  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  British  till  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  defeat  of  the  Amer- 
icans is  attributed  to  an  unfortunate  delay  af- 
ter arriving  in  sight  of  the  Island,  during 
which  the  British  were  strengthened  both  by 
improving  the  works,  and  by  calling  in  numer- 
ous Ojibewa  and  Ottowa  warriors  to  their 
assistance.  * 

The  Indian  population  of  this  section  of 
country  was  at  that  time  very  great,  and  their 
agriculture  furnished  considerable  quantities 
of  corn  to  Michilimackinac. 

After  the  war  Mackiiiac  became  the  princi- 
pal station  of  the  American  Fur  Company t 
and  the  head  quarters  of  their  immense  busi- 
ness. Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  expended 
in  the  erection  of  their  buildings.  Three  mil« 
lion  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  were  annual- 
ly introduced  and  distributed  through  the  In- 
dian country  to  exchange  for  furs.  Not  unfre- 
quently  five  hundred  boats  left  Mackinac  in  a 
fleet,  and  as  many  as  three  thousand  were  em- 
ployed by  the  company. 

About  the  same  time  the  United  States 
erected  valuable  buildings  for  the  Indian  de- 
partment. Two  companies  of  soldiers  garri- 
soned the  place.  The  immense  sums  paid  out 
by  the  government  in  supporting  the  military 
and  Indian  establishments,  and  by  the  fur 
company  in  conducting  its  extensive  trade, 
called  a  considerable  number  of  mechanic* 
and  small  traders  to  Mackinac.  With  all 
these  advantages,  the  settled  population  of 
Michilimackinac,  including  all  the  settiementa 
between  Saginaw  and  Green  Bay,  was  but 
819  in  1820,  and  only  923  in  1840.  As  these 
were  times  of  great  prosperity,  during  which 
Yankee  enterprise  first  extended  to  this  region, 
and  the  government  disbursed  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  in  Mackinac,  the  result  is 
conclusive  that  the  place  is  badly  located  for 
bus loess. 
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The  Indians  of  this  region  at  an  early  period 
*vere  strongly  attached  to  the  French,  who  in- 
termarried with  them,  and  treated  them  as 
men,  and  in  some  respects  as  equals;  buHhey 
most  cordially  hated  the  English.  After  the 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  District  of  Michilimackinac,  the  In- 
dian hatred  for  the  English  was  transferred  to 
the  Ameficans,  with  increased  violence.  The 
consequence  was,  that  from  the  first  sellle- 
ment  of  the  place  till  very  recently  no  settle- 
ments could  be  maddi  exeept  under  the  guns  of 
the  Fort. 

The  French,  who,  in  this  region,  are  a  mix- 
ed race,  partaking  more  of  the  Indian  than  the 
European  ;  and  in  latter  periods  some  tew  ad- 
ventursome  English  in  the  employ  of  the  Ca- 
nadian fur  traders,  located  among  the  Indians. 
There  were  small  settlements  of  French  at 
Saint  Ignac?,  Gros  '^:\p  and  Bois  Blanc,  par- 
taking too  much  of  the  Indian  character  to  be 
in  serious  danger  of  Indian  hostilities.  Ex- 
cept these,  no  settleuients  were  made  off  the 
Island  of  Mackinac,  and  none  would  have 
been  safe.  To  these  facts  alone  are  attributa- 
ble the  temporary  and  indifferent  prosperity  of 
the  place. 

Mackinac  having  been  fixed  on  by  Govern- 
ment as  the  principal  military  station  of  the 
North-west,  to  which  all  other  stations  above 
Sainf  Clair  River  were  but  outposts  ;  and  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Indian  Department  for 
the  same  region;  as  well  as  the  principal  depot 
of  the  immense  commerce  of  the  American 
Fiir  Company  ;  there  seemed  to  be  every  pros- 
pect of  its  becoming  in  a  short  time  a  large 
and  flourishing  town. 

The  limited  extent  and  bold  bluffs  of  Mack- 
inac were  favorable  to  military  defence.  The 
open  road  in  front  answered  instead  of  a  har- 
bor for  the  very  few  vessels  which  visited  the 
place  only  in  the  summer,  and  the  immense 
fleet  of  beats  in  the  fur  trade  could  conve- 
niently be  hauled  up  on  the  shingle  beach. — 
"When  the  same  vessels  visited  Sault  Ste  Ma- 
rie, Green  Bay  and  Chicago,  the  situation  of 
Mackinac  for  a  central  station  of  business  was 


favorable,  being  on  the  route  ofvessels  going  to 
and  returning  from  all  the  other  points  .It  was 
also  a  favorable  station  for  fitting  out  the  fur 
trading  fleets,  both  for  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Mississippi ;  the  boats  in  that  trade  being 
adapted  to  narrow  and  shallow  waters,  and 
usually  hauled  out  at  every  encamping. 

The  trade  of  Mackinac  previous  t-)  1840  ex* 
tended  west  as  far  as  the  Rocky   Mountains, 
both  by  the  route  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Il- 
linois and  Missouri  Rivers.    Incredible  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  present  residents  of  Chicago, 
the  boats,  after  coasting  up  the  Lake  to  Chica- 
go, crossed  the  prairies  to  theO'Plain,  without 
o  por/«rge,  the  water  among  the  tall  grass  be- 
ing then  sufficient  to  float  them.      Gov.   Mc'- 
Kenzie,  who  recently  died  at  Mayville,  N.  Y., 
once  made  the  trip  in  a  bark  canoe   by   this 
route,  from  Mackinac  to  Saint  Louis   in  four 
days  ;    where  he  purchased  all  the  furs  in  mar- 
ket in  advance  of  the  jeport  of  a  jireat  iraprove- 
ment  in  tl.e  price  ir:  Europe;  and  liadea  cloaa 
profit  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  on  the  opera- 
tion. 

Gen.  Cass  became  Governor  of  Michigan  in 
1815,  and  soon  after,  by  proclamation,  erected 
the  County  of  Michilimackinac,  of  which 
Mackinac  became  the  seat  of  justice.  The 
boundaries  of  this  County  were  East  by  the 
Cheboygan  River,  South  by  the  .Manistee, 
West  by  the  Manistique,  and  North  by  Cana- 
da. When  Michigan  became  a  State,  it  was 
extended  West  to  the  Menomonee  River,  and 
in  1840  South  to  Saginaw  Bay,  making  the 
North  line  of  township  twenty  across  the  State 
the  South  boundary  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Mich- 
ilimackinac County.  The  Courts  were  held 
at  Mackinac;  and  in  the  County,  Government 
affairs  were  so  managed  that  the  village  of 
Mackinac  monopolized  all  the  offices ;  and 
though  taxes  were  collected  throughout  the  re- 
gion, they  were  never  expended  out  of  the  vil- 
lage. There  was  no  Post  Office,  and  no  school 
(except  Indian  schools  supported  out  of  the 
Indian  annuities)  out  of  the  village.  Every 
imaginable  species  of  patronage  was  heaped 
on  the  place,  yet  it  would  not  grow. 


Decay  or  mackjnac. 
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Decay  of  mackinac. 

Extraneous  circumstances,  and  not  natural 
advantages,  matle  Mackinac.  The  Island  is 
barren.  Not  above  three  or  four  farms  have 
been  mads  there,  though  every  inch  of  produc. 
tive  land  has  been  put  in  requisition,  and  these 
make  a  small  return  for  the  labor  of  the  hus- 
bandman. Only  very  high  prices  will  justify 
their  cultivation.  There  are  better  harbors  on 
both  shores  of  the  Straits  than  that  of  the  Is- 
land, which,  as  the  country  settles,  must  se- 
cure the  local  trade.  Wood  is  obtained  at 
great  expense,  having  to  be  hauled  nine  to 
fifteen  miles  on  the  ice,  and  provisions  bear  an 
additional  price,  because  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

Since  the  necessity  of  military  protection  has 
ceased,  all  these  inconveniences  can  be  avoid- 
ed by  settling  at  the  points  in  the  vicinity, 
where  better  land  bears  a  less  price,  and  the 
facilities  of  commerce  are  greater,  with  the 
opportunity  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
which  Mackinac  never  had.  The  attempt  to 
make  Mackinac  a  fashionable  resort,  never 
very  successful,  must  fail  entirely  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Sank  Ste  Marie  Canal,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Lake  Superior  country  to  visit- 
ors, seeking  summer  retreats.  The  probabili- 
ty, almost  certainty,  of  this  event,  has  pre- 
vented the  building  of  a  single  commodious 
house  for  boarders  in  Mackinac,  old  buildings 
long  since  erect.d  for  commercial  and  religious 
purposes  being  used  instead. 

The  habits  of  the  people  are  equally  unfa- 
Torable  to  improvement,  with  the  physical  sur- 
loundings.  Among  the  old  settlers  in  former 
times  money  was  obtained  so  easily,  and  suc- 
cess in  business  depended  bo  little  upon  either 
industry  or  integrity,  that  habits  of  thrift  and 
eccnoraical  perseverance  in  business  wer^. 
•c?r:t!y  possible.  Among  all  the  old  settlem 
Michael  Dousman  alone  has  preserved  such 
habits  as  are  consist^t  with  health  or  wealth  ; 
end  a  very  large  majority  have  shortened  their 
days  by  dissipation,  and  died  poor. 
The  poorer  claeeeB  aro  excessively  dissipa- 


ted. Their  only  change  is  from  dissipation  to 
want,  and  from  want  to  dissipation.  Teu 
times  more  liquor  is  drank  in  Mackinac,  than 

any  other  town  of  the  same  population. 

Among  the  half  breeds,  who  formerly  made 
most  of  the  population,  the  deaths  are  as  two 
to  one  birth,  and  the  class  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. The  Irish,  who  are  supplying  their 
places,  are  running  the  same  race. 

The  business  of  the  American  Fur  Compa- 
ny has  ceased.  Their  mansion  is  now  the 
Grove  House :  the  fur  store  ia  a  warehouse, 
and  the  other  buildings  are  going  to  decay. — 
The  Protestant  Mission  has  been  abandoned. 
The  County,  shorn  of  its  magnificent  pro- 
portions, has  lost  iis  consequence  by  the  grow- 
ing up  of  other  settlements  in  its  vicinity  of 
more  enterprise  and  better  prospects.  The 
fishing  business,  which  grew  up  at  Mackinac, 
as  ita  other  trade  was  failing,  is  being  rapidly 
transferred  to  other  points,  more  convenient  to 
the  fisheries. 

The  Steamboatg,which  formrrly  stopped  at  no 
place  in  the  region  except  Mackinac,  now  stop 
more  at  other  points  than  there,  and  thus 
are  gradually  transferring  local  business  to  ri« 
val  villages.  The  Indian  payments  are  re- 
duced to  a  trifle  and  will  soon  cease,  and  the 
fortress  is  reduced  from  an  important  military 
position  to  a  mere  hospital  to  recruit  the  health 
of  soldiers  long  employed  in  sickly  uliraates. 

The  progress  of  decay  by  these  causes  is 
stayed  a  little  at  present  by  the  letail  trrde, 
and  the  very  extensive  sa'e  of  liquors.  But 
the  retail  trade  is  preserved  there  only  by  tha 
convenience  of  docks  and  storehouses,  which 
will  soon  be  supplied  in  rival  places  ind  the 
sale  of  liquor  impoverishes  rather  than  calich- 
es any  place. 

PROTESTANT  JHSSION. 
A  Protestant  Mission  was  established  at 
Mackinac  a  few  years  after  the  war,  at  v.hich 
the  children  of  tho  traders  and  other  residents 
of  Mackinac  and  a  few  Indian  childien  were 
educated.  Religious  services  were  had  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Mission,  and  the  reports  o(  the 
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Missionaries  indicated  some  progress  in  relig- 
ion. But  the  Indian  boys  educated  there 
were  not  received  in  the  society  of  the  whites 
as  equals,  and  wanted  the  capital  to  establish 
in  business;  and  among  the  Indians  they  were 
80  ignorant  of  the  modes  of  procuring  subsist- 
ence, and  so  effeipiDate  as  to  be  dependent  and 
despised. 

They  fell  into  menial  employments  and  dis- 
sipation, and  soon  died.  The  girls,  unable  to 
obtain. respectable  civilized  husbands,  and  un- 
fit fot  wives  to  the  savages,  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  becoming  mistresses  to  white 
adventurers,  by  whom  they  were  soon  cast  off 
to  the  chance  of  promiscuous  piostitution  or 
starvation.  Disease  ani  destitution  rapidly 
carried  them  off.  The  Mission  was  long 
since  abandoned.  The  chapel,  an  indiffer- 
ent wooden  building,  has  survived  all  its  con- 
verts ;  and  the  better  constructed  Mission  res- 
idence, is  now  a  popular  boarding  house. 

The  civilization  of  the  Protestant  Mission, 
gave  the  Indians  all  the  white  man's  wants, 
with  none  of  his  means  of  gratifying  them. — 
It  brought  before  them  every  temptation  of  vice, 
with  none  of  the  means  of  lesisting  it.  It 
cast  upon  the  mere  child  of  the  Forest  all 
the  responsibilities  of  the  highest  order  of  civ- 
ilized society,  with  none  of  its  experience. 

THE  FISHERIES. 
The  fisheries  of  Michiliraackinac  were,  to 
some  extent,  a  source  of  subsistence  to  the  In- 
dians, before  the  country  was  visited  by  Euro- 
peans. The  Indians  only  fished  on  the 
shores,  in  the  streams,  and  in  the  shallow  in- 
land Lakes.  The  first  Frenchmen  in  this  coun- 
try introduced  the  French  modes  of  fishing,  by 
which  the  fish  were  pursued  to  the  deep  wa- 
ters, and  thus  a  supply  was  obtained  all  the 
year. 

As  esrly  as  1824,  small  quantities  of  White- 
fish  and  Trout  began  to  be  sent  to  BuSalo  for 
inaiket.  In  the  space  of  thirty  years  this 
branch  of  trade  has  increased  from  two  thou- 
sand barrels  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, of  which  it  is  supposed  one  half  are  ta> 


ken  in  what  were  formerly  known  as  th» 
Mackinac  fisheries,  extending  from  Death's 
Door  to  Middle  Channel.  Formerly  theso 
were  all  taken  to  Markinac,  where  they  wers 
repacked  and  sent  to  market.  The  merchants 
at  Mackinac  furnished  the  fishermen,  and  pur- 
chased all  their  fish,  and  the  entire  profits  of 
the  business  accrued  to  them. 

The  fishermen,  until  within  a  few  years, 
were  all  Indians  and  Frenchmen,  who  lived 
in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  misery,  and  were 
almost,  and  in  some  instances  quite  slaves  to 
the  traders.  Their  summers  were  spent  in 
wigwams  of  the  worst  kind  on  the  Lake 
shores,  nearly  destitute  of  clothing,  and  not 
unfrequently  reduced  to  subsist  on  fish  alone 
for  weeks.  The  traders  so  conducted  their 
business  that  the  fishermen  were  generally  in 
debt.  But  if  by  any  means,  one  had  a  con- 
tinual  run  of  good  success,  and  got  a  little  cap- 
ital at  command,  he  was  induced  to  lay  it  out 
in  whiskey,  and  return  to  the  fishing  grounds, 
where,  with  all  his  companions,  he  remained 
drnnk  till  the  supply  was  gone. 

Gradually  a  few  Americans  and  Irish  went 
on  to  the  fisheries.  Some  of  these  took  with 
them  small  sto^'ks  for  trade,  and  divided  their 
time  between  trading  and  fishing.  As  these 
received  their  outfits  from  and  sold  their  fish 
at  Mackinac,  it  did  not  materially  change  the 
course  of  trade.  But,  taking  the  supply  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  more  among  the  Indians, 
made  their  use  more  common  and  fatal.  But 
these  were  men  bred  to  civilization,  who  had 
gone  among  savages  to  get  beyond  the  re- 
straints of  the  law.  They  were  the  worst  class 
of  men,  scattered  among  the  most  inoffensive 
and  defenceless — and  it  is  needless  to  say  they 
let  slip  no  opportunity  of  plundering  them. 

Numbers  of  them  are  known  who  boast  of 
the  amounts  they  have  made  by  taking  fish 
out  of  the  open  barrels  of  the  Indians  from 
night  to  night,  and  placing  them  in  their  own. 
On  a  fishery  where  a  dozen  Indians  were  en- 
gaged, thay  were  often  plundered  in  this  way 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  barrels  in  a  sea- 
son.   Since  the  Sauk  and  Fox  war  the  Indi* 
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ans  did  not  dara  resent  theve  or  greater  outra- 
ges, when  discovered. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  a  set  of  outlaws 
and  felons  were  scattered  through  the  country, 
and  found  on  all  the  fisheries,  hated  and  fear- 
ed, and  living  in  security  on  plunder.  The 
control  of  the  fishing  business  gradually  fell 
into  the  hands  of  this  class  of  men,  the  mer- 
chants of  Mackinac  being  their  factors.  These 
intermediates  were  no  less  formidable  by 
their  crimes  than  their  numbers,  and  their  in- 
timate connection  with  the  Indians  and  mixed 
French  and  Indian.  Over  them  they  obtained 
all  the  influence  of  dependence  and  fear, 
fitrengthened  by  intimate  association.  In  the 
hands  of  such  men,  the  most  productive  inland 
fisheries  in  the  world  afforded  only  a  misera- 
ble and  uncertain  subsistence  to  the  fishermen, 
even  through  the  summer. 

In  winter  the  Indian  fishermen  retired  to  the 
various  Indian  towns,  and  the  French  to 
Mackinac.  The  Indians  obtained  a  precari- 
ous subsistence  by  hunting,  and  the  French 
did  such  labor  as  they  could  get  to  do  for  their 
board.  That  failing,  they  took  what  fish  they 
could  for  food  through  the  ice,  and  when  re- 
duced to  starvation,  as  more  or  less  were  eve- 
ry winter,  they  fell  back  on  the  traders  for 
support,  who  furnished  them  on  credit.  On 
these  debts  they  were  frequently  sold,  of 
which  mention  is  made  hereafter. 

Since  1843  merchants  and  traders  have  es- 
tablished themselves  at  other  stations,  more 
convenient  to  the  fisheries  than  Mackinac. — 
Most  of  the  fishermen  had  their  outfits  of  pro- 
visions, barrels  and  salt,  and  many  were  in 
debt  also  for  boats,  nets  and  the  balances  on 
their  winter's  support  at  Mackinac.  Bu^ 
the  interlopers  or  traders  at  other  stations,  who 
made  them  no  advances,  carried  on  a  trade 
ruinous  to  the  Mackinac  merchants,  by  pur- 
chasing the  fish  put  up  in  their  barrels  and 
salt,  and  caught  by  men  provisioned  and  fur' 
nished  by  them.  Such  were  the  habits  of  dis- 
sipation prevailing  on  the  fishing  grounds, 
that  thes0  frauds  left  the  fishermen  worse  off 
^  the  close  of  every  teasoD;   for   they   were 


destitute  of  credit,   and   dare  not   return   to 
Mackinac. 

This  threw  them  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  felons  and  outlaws,  who  infested  the  re- 
gion. The  losses  incurred  by  these  means 
have  ruined  several  wealthy  traders  at  Mack- 
inac. With  these  losseB,fi8hing  trade  is  pass- 
ing to  other  places,  fast  growing  up,  more 
convenient  to  the  fisheries. 

The  new  class  of  fishermen  are  persona  of 
limited  means,  temperate  habits,  good  morals, 
and  persevering  industry,  from  the  best  sec- 
tions of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  who 
have  come  into  the  country  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent residence.  They  either  make  farms, 
or  establish  mechanic  shops,  in  which  they 
engage  in  productive  labors,  when  not  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  and  conduct  their  business 
as  in  the  best  regulated  civilized  societies.— 
Their  fishing  is  resorted  to,  not  from  necessi- 
ty, but  as  a  resource  of  profit,  and  only  pur- 
sued while  more  productive  than  other  busi« 
ness. 

Traders  cannot  make  as  much  profit  off  this 
class  of  customers,  but  they  take  more  fish 
with  less  labor,  and,  husbanding  their  means, 
are  accumulating  property,  and  rapidly  im- 
proving the  country.  By  these  means  more 
than  half  the  trade  of  Mackinac  has  been 
transferred  to  Washington  Harbor,Saint  James, 
Saint  John,  Saint  Helena,  Duncan,  Detour, 
and  divers  other  places;  and  as  every  part  of 
the  fisheries  is  more  accessible  to  some  of 
these  places  than  to  Mackinac,  the  trade  of 
Mackinac  in  fish  must  soon  cease. 

SLAVERY  AND    PEONAGE. 

During  the  French  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try, prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  af  the  Indi- 
ans were  occasionally  purchased  by  them,  and 
detained  as  bondsmen.  This  was  practiced  to 
but  a  very  limited  extent,  and  never  grew  in- 
to a  system. 

After  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  a  very  few  Africans  were  brought 
from  Albany  for  house  servants.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  their  detention  in  slavery 
was  justified  by  law.    Some  of  the  Ojibbwa 
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Indians  hare  nnmtstakable  marki  of  African 
blood.  They  may  be  descended  either  from 
these  slaves,  or  from  Spanish  negroes,  who 
came  among  them  while  they  lived  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

While  this  country  was  governed  aa  a  part 
of  the  North  West  Territority,  there  was  a  lav/ 
for  8pI ling  into  s  bondago  all  vagrants  ani 
persons  gniliv  of  petiy  crimes,  by  wlii-h 
there  exi? led  a  kind  of  slavery  similar  to  the 
Peonage  in  Mex'co.  By  a  very  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  law,  by  the  aiithorities  of 
Mackinac,  all  poor  debtors  were  held  to  be 
vagrants,  and  sold  for  the  payment  ot  their 
debts.  And  to  avoid  increasing  the  debt  by 
the  addition  of  costs,  creditors  frequently 
seized  them  without  ihe  interposition  of  Jus- 
tice or  Constable,  and  sold  them  at  auction  to 
the  person  who  would  take  rbtm  for  the  least 
Bpriod  of  time  and  pay  the  debt. 

Salesof  this  kind  continued  tintil  1836. — 
Though  never  sanctioned  by  law,  it  is  doubt- 
fu'  whethei  the  subjects  of  them  could  have 
obtained  redress  ur  escaped  the  bondage.  — 
There  were  no  persons  who  knew  anything 
^bout  law,  or  held  any  judicial  authcrity  with- 
in .many  hundred  miles  of  them,  except  those 
who  were  interested  in  keeping  up  the  system. 

ADMINISTEATION   OF   JUSTICE. 

l^he  ao  ministration  of  justice  in  such  a  place 
as  Mackinac,  could  not  but  be  lax  and  irregu- 
lar. Not  tracing  its  history,  the  following  in- 
cidents will  show  its  character: — 

Charles  O'Malley.not  the  Irish  Dragoon,  but 
the  Irish  Justice,  was  hearing  a  cause,  in 
vhich  Michael  Dousman  was  defendant. — 
Dbusman,  a  little  litigious,  but  shrewd,  pru- 
rient and  persevering,  prided  himself  on  his 
ability  to  conduet  a  suit  with  success.  But  in 
O'Malley's  Court  it  was  well  understood  that 
defendants  stood  no  chance.  Dousman^s  dis- 
•atisfactioB  got  the  better  of  him  for  a  moment, 
and  he  dropped  some  remark  which  O'Malley 
construed  as  a  contempt,  and  admonished  him 
iharply.  Dousmao  was  silent,  and  the  matter 
passed  by. 


But  a  few  months  after,  a  dispute  sprang  np 
between  them  on  Dousman's  wharf,  and  O'- 
Malley went  to  his  ofhce  and  made  out  a  war- 
rant for  committing  hira  to  prison  for  a  con- 
tempt on  this  stale  transaction  Dousman  lay 
i.T  prison  spveral  days,  but  w.s  finally  brought 
up  or.  a  habfot  corpus,  an<i  discharged. 

In  1850  Mr.  Slratig,  the  Moimoii  prophet, 
was  before  the  same  O'Malley,  charged  with 
driving  a  prostitute  cfT  from  Beaver  Island  by 
threatening  her  with  personal  chastisement. — 
The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  failed  to 
prove  any  threatening  words.  O'Malley  re- 
called one  of  them,  and  asked  him  if  he  "  un- 
derstood Mr.  Strang  to  mean  that  ehe  should 
be  chastised,  or  ro-le  on  the  back  of  a  black 
ram,  if  she  would  not  leave  the  Island  V — 
Mr.  Strang  said,  "  Please  your  honor, 
I  object;"  and  for  this  Mr.  Strang  was  com- 
mitted to  prison/or  life,  for  a  contempt  of 
Court,  without  further  parley,  or  even  making 
cut  a  mittimus. 

He  then  proceeded  with  the  trial  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Strang,  and  without  bringing  him 
up  to  hear  judgment,  a<ijudged  that  he  be  im- 
prisoned a  year  for  want  of  sureties  in  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  keep  the  peace.— 
Whether  this  year  was  to  run  with  the  other 
term,  or  after  the  expiration  of  it,  the  warrant 
di(^  not  show. 

From  both  these  commitments  Mr.  Strang 
was  discharged,  on  the  return  of  a  habeas  cor- 
/Hjs  ir*  the  evening  I'ut  before  nine  o'clock 
O'Malley  had  him  again  arrested,  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  agsin  committed f(jT  life,  without 
swearing  a  witness.  It  is  presumed  that  O'- 
Malley did  not  in  fact  intend  to  imprison  Mr. 
Strang  for  life,  but  to  detain  him  prisoner  till 
he  thought  proper  to  discharge  him. 

The  old  traders  at  Mackinac  were  in  the 
regular  practice  of  seizing  poor  debtors  with- 
out suit,  and  thrusting  them  into  the  County- 
jail,  until  the  debt  was  paid  or  satisfactorily 
secured.  In  1842  the  right  of  creditors  thus 
to  imprison  their  debtors  on  their  own  verba' 
process,  was  seriously  claimed  and  contested' 
on  the  return  of  a  writ  aihubtm  e&rptM.      But 
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th«  discbarge  of  tha  prisoner  pat  an  end  to  the 
practice. 

INDIAN  WmSKEY. 
The  most  profitable,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  ruinous  trade  Mackinac  ever  had  is 
that  in  Whiskey.  Indian  Whiskey  is  made 
by  putting  two  gallons  of  common  Whiskey, 
or  unrectified  spirits,  to  thirty  gallons  of  water, 
and  adding  red  peper  enough  to  make  it  fie- 
ry, and  tobacco  enough  to  make  it  intoxicating. 
Its  cost  is  not  above  five  cents  per  gallon. — 
Thousands  of  barrels  have  been  sold  every 
year,  the  prices  generally  being  fifty  cents  a 
gallon  by  the  cask,  twenty-five  cents  a  quart 
by  the  bottle,  and  six  cents  a  drink. 

More  than  half  the  fish  taken  by  the  Indians 
for  thirty  years  have  been  paid  for  in  this  arti- 
cle, and  more  than  half  the  annuities  they 
have  received  from  the  United  States  have 
been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  it.  "Tha  most 
wealthy  and  respectable  traders  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  deal  in  it.  The  outlaws  and  fel- 
ons who  found  «  hiding  place  in  the  country, 
were  seldom  without  a  supply  of  it ;  and  being 
the  instruments  of  wealthy  traders  in  dis- 
posing of  it,  became  in  some  degree  neces- 
sary to  their  success  iu  business,  and  ihus  se- 
cured their  protection.  6;  their  means  the 
horrors  produced  by  this  trade  were  kept  out 
of  Mackinac  until  the  place  became  filled  with 
an  uDprincipl<*d  class  of  small  traders,  who 
had  as  little  regard  to  appearances  as  their 
more  wealthy  competitors  had  to  integrity. 

The  trade  in  spirituous  liquors  has  lately 
met  with  a  severe  check.  In  1847  the  Beaver 
Islands  were  erected  into  the  lo-wnship  of  Pe- 
alne,  and  in  1851  a  law  was  pasned  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  by 
such  traders  as  should  enter  into  bonds  with 
good  sureties  to  make  good  all  damages  which 
should  happen  by  the  use  of  the  liquors  sold. 
This  law  the  township  of  Peaine  enforced. 
No  trader  there  could  give  the  security,  because 
the  citizens  corn^iinod  to  suppress  the  trado: 
and  as  the  best  fibheries  are  in  that  township, 
the  effect  of  it  was  a  sensible  improvement  in 
the  coodiiioQ  of  the  Indiao  fisbeimcD,  and  a 


material  change  in  the  class  of  whites  engage 
ed  in  the  business. 

A  great  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  en« 
forcement  of  the  law,  and  as  the  ofiicers  of  the 
township  of  Peaine  were  all  Mormons,  against 
whom  a  strong  prejudice  exists,  the  act  was 
generally  condemned  throughout  the  country. 
Sympathy  was  got  up  for  those  who  were  fin- 
ed for  the  violation  of  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Constables  in  collecting  the 
fines  were  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers  as 
acts  of  robbery.  But  the  ofiicers  were  firm 
in  their  duty,  and  the  consequence  was,  a  raoet 
marked  improvement  in  the  state  of  society. 

In  1853  the  county  of  Emmet  was  erected, 
extending  over  all  the  fisheries  west  of  Old 
Michilimackinac,  and  north  of  the  Grand 
Traverse  Light,  as  far  as  the  Wisconsin  boun- 
dary ;  and  in  the  spring  before  the  traders 
came  on  with  their  supplies  the  officers  gave 
notice  through  the  newspapers  published  at|th9 
County  seat,  of  their  intention  to  prosecute  in 
every  case  of  violation  of  the  law  within  the 
County.  On  the  appearing  of  this  notice  in 
Mackinac,  a  public  meeting  was  called  oa  a 
notice  signed  by  the  Supervisor  and  four  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  of  the  town,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  to  de- 
vise measures  for  resistence.  At  the  meet* 
iLg  held  in  pursuance  of  this  notice  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  presided,  and  one  of  theJust  ices 
was  Secretary.  Resolutions  were  passed  de- 
nouncing the  people  of  Emmet  County  as  fel- 
ons and  robbers,  condemning  the  Legislature 
for  erectinfj  the  County,  threatening  armed  re- 
sistance to  the  public  authorities,  and  pledging 
military  aid  to  such  transitory  traders  and  fish' 
ermen  in  Emmet  as  should  resist  the  law. 

By  their  infiuencc,  seventy  miBjjiiiaeil  men 
fishing  and  trading  at  Pine  Kiver,  in  Emmet 
County,  were  induced  to  fire  on  the  Sheriff 
and  his  boatmen,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
summoning  Jurors.  Six  men  ware  wou  \Jed, 
and  it  was  a  marvel  that  iliey  were  not  all 
killed.  TJie  goiliy  parlies  fled  the  country, 
and  the  traffic  was  generally  abandoned  in  iht 
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County^  except  at  the  Summer  Islands,  and  is 
likely  to  be  suppressed  there. 

The  Missionaries  at  Grand  and  Little  Trav- 
erse had  kept  the  whiskey  trade  away  from 
the  Indians  under  their  influence,  by  inducing 
the  Indians  to  go  in  a  body  and  spill  all  liquor 
brought  there  for  sale.  At  the  time  of  the 
crusade  against  the  Mormons  of  Bearer  Island 
in  1851,  they  joined  in  it;  and  on  the  result  of 
that  fray,  favorable  to  the  Mormons,  Grand 
Traverse  Bay  became  the  refuge  of  numerous 
outlaws  and  felons,  who  have,  in  some  instan- 
ces, sustained  themselves  in  their  nefarious 
business  by  violence.  In  one  instance,  they  kid- 
napped the  Constable  sent  to  arrest  them,  and 
carried  him  to  Green  Bay.  The  rapid  settlement 
of  that  place  is  likely  to  produce  a  better  order 
there.  The  Maine  Law  has  just  been  adopted 
and  whatever  may  be  its  effect  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  it  is  sure  to  be  enforced  in  Emmet 
County,  which  includes  half  the  fisheries  south 
of  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

INDIAN  PAYMENTS. 

The  payment  of  Indian  annuities  at  Mackin- 
ac began  a  little  subsequent  to  the  war  of 
1813,  and  will  continue  till  1856,  when  the 
last  expires.  They  have  sometimes  amounted 
to  as  much  as  $100,000  a  year,  bat  are  now 
only  $-20  or  $30,000. 

The  practice  is  to  send  word  to  the  several 
bands  some  weeks  before  the  payment  is  to 
take  place,  and  call  them  in.  While  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  agent,  they  expend  all 
their  means,  suffer  much  of  hunger,  and  usual- 
ly obtain  considerable  supplies  on  credit,  for 
which  they  are  charged  two  or  three  prices.— 
As  soon  as  the  payment  is  made,  the  Indians 
have  a  Saturnalia,  outvieing  the  carnival  in 
the  darkest  places  of  Paris  or  Naples,  which 
usually  lasts  till  their  money  is  expended  and 
their  provisions  either  eaten  up  or  exchanged 
for  whiskey  and  drank ;  when,  on  the  first  fa- 
vorable wind,  they  strike  their  encampment 
launch  their  boats,  and  return  home  poorer  than 
when  they  left. 

Formerly  the  money  was  paid  to  each  chief, 
for  his  band.    Before  going  to  get  drank  the 


chiefs  deposited  most  of  the  money,  uncount* 
ed,  with  some  trusty  white  man,  usually  the 
trader  with  whom  he  dealt,  only  keeping  what 
amount  he  wished  to  drink  up.  The  banker 
in  these  cases  paid  himself  whatever  he  had 
advanced  to  the  Indians  before  receiving  their 
annuities,  and  such  commission  as  he  thought 
proper  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  money.  Al- 
lowing these  bankers  to  tell  their  own  story^ 
the  commission  was  oftener  above  than  belovr  ' 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  Indians  were  not 
able  to  count  the  money,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Saturnalia,  ill  qualified  to  judge  whether  well 
or  ill  dealt  by. 

Asa  few  large  traders  monopolized  this 
business,  and  acted  in  concert,  they  thus  se« 
cured  a  settlement  of  all  balances  against  me 
Indians,  in  cash,  once  every  year,  and  besides 
plunder  outright,  two  or  three  hundred  per 
cent,  profit  on  every  article  sold. 

This  state  of  things  was  unendurable  to  the 
class  of  small  traders,  who  had  no  share  in  it; 
and  they  procured  such  a  change  of  the  law 
that  the  annuities  were  paid  to  the  head  of  ev- 
ery family,  instead  of  the  chiefs  of  the  bands. 
By  this  means  all  had  a  chance  at  the  plunder,  ' 
and  measures  still  mote  scandalous  were  re- 
sorted to  to  obtain  it. 

Some  of  the  Indians,  as  soon  as  they  receive 
their  annuities,  hand  the  money  to  their  wives 
for  safe  keeping.  The  squaw  immediately  di- 
vides it  into  several  sums,  each  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  a  particular  use,  and  the  last 
she  gives  to  her  husband  to  get  drunk  on.  la 
these  cases,  though  the  husband  frequently  re- 
turns for  more  money,  and  sometimes  beats  his 
wife  to  compel  her  to  give  him  his  money,  it 
is  generally  securely  guarded,  and  faithfully 
appropriated,  according  to  the  original  inten- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  number  fof 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  annuities  are  a  curse  to 
the  Indians.  Take  all  the  bands  together,  and 
they  return  home  with  less  means  than  they 
set  out  with,  and  on  an  average  they  are  from 
home  six  weeks,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
fishing  is  good,  and  potatoes  mi  corn  reqair^ 
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harvesting.  Not  a  few  have  lost  their  lives 
returning  home  in  boisterous  weather,  and 
weakened  by  intoxication. 

DIYISIOX  OF  COUNTIES. 
Michilimackinac  County  always  had  a  Rep- 
resentative in  the  State  Legislature,  and  for 
many  years  the  only  one  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  State.  By  courtesy  all  local  matters 
affecting  the  upper  country  have  been  dispos- 
ed of  without  opposition,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  one  or  two  Representatives  from  there. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  when  in  1840  the 
Lower  Peninsula  was  laid  off  into  Counties, 
the  two  Counties  of  Emmet  and  Cheboygan 
overlapped  and  covered  Michilimackinac;  and 
for  three  years  it  continued  in  existence, not  as  an 
actual  County,  but  as  an  aggregation  of  unor- 
ganized Counties,  possessing  temporary  mu- 
nicipal authority  under  that  name. 

In  1843,  when  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  di- 
vided into  Counties,  Michilimackinac  was 
re-established.  But  though  this  Act  was 
drawn  up  by  Wm.  N.  McLeod,  the  ablest 
Representative  Mackinac  ever  had,  it  was  so 
worded  ad  to  bound  Michilimackinac  "along 
the  margin  0  the  Lake,"  leaving  the  entire 
waters  in  Emmetand  Chel)oygan;  ^nd  though 
Mackinac  was  never  without  a  Representative, 
no  proposition  was  ever  made  to  cliange  this 
boundary,  till  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  of  1853,  by  Mr. 
Strang,  member  from  Emmet.  It  is  also  un- 
fortunate for  the  village  of  Mackinac  that  the 
County  extends  only  to  the  North  of  the 
Straits,  v/here  the  land  is  generally  unfit  for 
settlement,  instead  of  the  South,  where  much 
of  it  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  equally  contig- 
uous. This  was  produced  by  the  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  the  members,  wiio  could 
have  had  it  different  by  only  asking  it. 

The  erection  of  the  County  of  Michilimack- 
inac left  Emmet  with  but  five  townships,  and 
Cheboygan  but  nine,  according  to  tlie  T  nited 
States  surveys.  Consequently,  when  these 
counties  were  organized,  in  1853,  they  were 
doubled  up  by  adding  Charlevoix  to  Emmet, 
and  Wyandot  to  Cheboygan,  and  making  a 


slight  change  in  the  boundary  between  Ena- 
mst  and  Cheboygan,  by  means  of  which  Em- 
met now  consists  of  twenty-two  townships, 
and  Cheboygan  of  twenty-three,  being  about 
an  average  with  the  Counties  in  the  bpstpo'pu- 
lated  parts  of  the  State.  This  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  Counties  has  been 
much  complained  of  at  Mackinac,  though  for 
what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for  it 
does  not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  that  Coun- 
ty. The  real  complaint,  doubiless.  is,  that 
these  Counties  were  authorized  to  organize  at 
all.  Mackinac  is  too  much  used  to  being  all, 
and  in  all ;  and  too  little  able  to  bear  competi- 
tion, to  be  willing  to  see  any  other  place  of 
business  in  her  vicinity.  • 

The  Southern  boundary  of  Michilimackir.ac 
leaving  the  waters  of  that  County  within  the 
body  of  the  Counties  of  Emmet  and  Cheboy- 
gan, is,  to  say  the  least,  manifestly  improper. 
But  the  people  of  Mackinac  shonU;  be  t'le  last 
to  complain  of  it ;  for  the  bill  establishing  it 
was  drawn  up  and  introduced  by  their  Repre- 
sentative, and  since  that  time  no  complaint 
v,as  ever  made  of  it  till  1853,  when,  seeking  a 
pretence  to  complain  of  the  Legislature  for  au- 
thorizing t!l^;  organization  of  three  nf*w  Coun- 
ties in  their  vicinity,  they  ignorantly  charged 
them  with  an  error  committed  ten  ypars  before. 
By  the  same  species  of  blundering  the  Islands 
lying  between  Drummond  and  Saint  Josoph 
Island,  twenty-four  in  number,  and  none  more 
than  two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  which,  by 
the  Act  of  1840,  were  included  in  Cheboygan 
County,  were  left  out  of  Chippewa  when  its 
boundaries  were  determined  in  184'^,  and  re- 
mained a  pan  of  Cheboygan  till  the  act  organ- 
izing the  township  of  Drummond,  declared* 
them  a  part  of  (^hippewa. 

And  Manitue,  Huron,  Granite,  and  numer- 
ous other  small  Islands  in  Lake  Superior, 
were  included  in  Emmet  by  tho  Act  of  1840. 
The  Act  of  1843,  laying  off  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula into  Counties,  does  not  extend  to  them, 
and  they  remained  in  Emmet.  Unless,  by 
remote  implication  the  Constitution  of  1650 
has  taken  them  out  of  Emmet,  they  yet  re- 
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main  a  part  of  it.  And  if  ihey  are  not  a  part 
of  Emmet,  then  they  are  not  in  any  County  ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  Court  can  take 
jurisdiction  of  crimes  committed  there. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  moat  serious 
difficulty  may  yet  grow  out  of  this  blundering 
Le;nslation.  But  the  fault  lies  entirely  at  the 
door  of  the  Representatives  from  the  upper 
country:  for  the  members  from  below,  con- 
scious they  could  not  judge  of  the  local  wants 
of  a  country  so  remote,  have  voted  for  it  such 
measures  as  its  Representatives  introduced. 

In  1851  an  attempt  was  made  to  erect  the 
new  County  of  Grand  Traverse,  out  of  the  un- 
organized County  of  Omeena.  John  D,  Ir- 
vine, member  from  Mackinac,  introduced  the 
bill,  which  was  passed  ;  but  containing  no 
provision  for  dividing  the  County  into  town- 
ships, it  was  impossible  to  organize.  In  1853 
this  defect  was  remedied,  and  the  County  en- 
larged to  the  original  bouad'-^  of  Omeena.  At 
the  same  time  all  the  Counties  wiluin  the  Low- 
er Peninsula,  formerly  attached  to  Mackinac, 
were  detached,  and  attaclied  to  Grand  Trav- 
erse, Cheboygan  and  Saginaw. 

CHEBOYGAN     COUNTY. 

Wycndot  and  Cheboygan  Counties  were 
laid  off  in  1840,  but  not  organized  till  1853, 
■when  they  were  united  in  one,  and  organized. 
At  the  time  of  organizing,  so  much  of  Cheboy- 
gan as  was  in  range  four  West,  was  cut  off  and 
added  to  Emmet,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  boundary  between  them  a  straight  line. 

The  County  seat  of  Cheboygan  is  at  the 
village  of  Duncan,  on  a  beautiful  Bay,  at  the 
junction  of  the  South  channel  of  the  Straits  of 
Michilimackinac  with  Lake  Huron.  Here  is 
a  large  steam  saw  mill,  owned  by  J.  Duncan, 
Esq.,  of  Chicago,  and  a  good  wharf  for  steam- 
boats. About  a  mile  to  the  West,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cheboygan  River,  is  another  steam 
mill ;  and  a  mile  up  the  River  is  another,  driv- 
en by  water  power,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Dun- 
can. The  mouth  of  the  River  makes  a  secure 
harbor  for  small  vessels.  Along  its  West 
bank  is  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  village. — 
The  branches  of  the  Cheboygan,  and  the  vari- 


ous Lakes  that  outlet  through  it,  furnishes  an 
excellent  inland  navigation  of  150  miles  in  ex- 
tent, through  the  best  agricultural  soil  in  the 
Stale  of  Michigan. 

The  settlement  of  Cheboygan  was  begun  by 
Alexander  McLeod,  who  built  the  water  mill 
in  1847,  and  now  extends  in  the  interior  to  the 
centre  of  the  County.  But  the  most  desirable 
locations  remain  government  land.  The  old 
Jesuite  missions  had  had  a  number  of  villages, 
with  extensive  and  well  cultivated  plantations, 
up  the  Cheboygan  and  its  branches,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  banks  of  the  Lakes.  Some  of 
these  are  now  occupied  by  Indian  villages, 
others  are  grown  up  to  forests.  But  a  por- 
tion yet  remain  fields  of  grass,  or  covered 
with  small  bushes. 

These  locations  are  all  accessible  by  boats 
of  thirty  or  forty  tons  i>urthen,  which  can  start 
from  the  saw  mill,  forty  rods  above  where 
small  lake  vessels  land,  or  two  miles  from  the 
steamboat  wharf.  The  River,  being  from  fif- 
teen to  sixty  rods  in  width,  and  very  deep,  af- 
fords one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  navigations 
in  the  world. 

The  soil  of  the  inland  sections  contains  ev- 
ery variety  of  lime,  clay,  sand,  &c.,  and  is 
generally  overlaid  with  a  rich  deep  vegetable 
mold.  It  is  naturally  inexhaustible,  and 
much  of  it  easily  cleared  and  cultivated. — 
Along  Lake  Huron  it  is  poor  and  swampy. 

The  prevailing  timber  is  white  pine,  while 
and  black  oak,  sugar  maple,  beech,  elm, 
lynn,  ash,  &c.  Norway  pine,  spruce,  fir,  hem- 
lock, black  ash,  ironwood  and  numerous  other 
varieties  are  found.  The  pine  is  not  found  in 
extensive  forests,  but  in  small  groves,  or  scat- 
tered among  hard  timber  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  or  ten  trees  to  the  acre.  Beech,  maple 
and  oak  are  found  in  vast  forests,  on  very  lev- 
el plains,  elevated  twenty  to  fifty  feet  above 
the  streams.  The  various  evergreens,  except 
pine,  grow  in  swampy  land,  and  along  the 
slope  banks  of  the  streams. 

Lumbering  has  heretofore  been  the  principal 
business  of  Cheboygan  County.  But  the  vil- 
lage of  Duncan  must  soon   be    the  principal 
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place  of  trade  on  the  Straits  of  Michilmackinac. 
Situated  on  the  South  Channel,  steamboats 
plying  between  the  upper  and  lower  cities  of 
the  Lakes  save  several  miles  by  stopping  at 
Duncan  instead  of  Mackinac.  Being  on  the 
main  land,  the  business  of  the  country  can 
reach  it  easier  and  with  less  expense.  It  can 
furnish  wood  to  the  steamboats  at  the  lowest 
prices,  and  Mackinac  cannot  at  all. 

Cheboygan  County,  which  must  do  all  its 
trade  there,  is  without  doubt  the  very  best 
County  for  agriculture  in  the  State;  and  its 
fisheries  are  considerable.  The  day  is  not 
distan'.  when  goods  and  passengers  destined 
for  Mackinac  will  be  landed  from  steamboats 
on  the  wharfs  at  Duncan,  and  reshipped  on 
the  small  sail  vessels  employed  on  the  fishe- 
ries. Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  Cheboya- 
gan  were  not  of  the  best  class.  They  partake 
too  much  of  the  characteristics  of  Mackinac. 
JBut  they  are  of  the  more  industrious  class  from 
that  place,  and  circumstances  favor  their  im- 
provement. There  is  a  good  prospect  of  a 
regular  and  considerable  emigration  of  the 
most  industrious  classes  from  the  eastern  and 
middle  States,  of  a  decrease  of  drinking  and 
dissipation,  and  a  real  and  substantial  improve- 
ment in  society.  Few  if  any  of  the  Counties 
of  the  State  ever  began  with  brighter  prospects 
than  Cheboygan. 

GEAND  TEAVERSE  COUNTY. 
The  country  around  Grand  Traverse  Bay 
has  for  several  centuries  been  a  favorite  resi- 
dtace  of  the  Indians.  The  supply  of  game 
WIS  always  good,  and  of  fish  abundant.  The 
climate  is  very  mild  for  the  latitude,  and  tho 
eoil  productive. 

At  ^n  early  period  the  Jeauite  missions  made 
considerable  prngresa  there.  Both  the  apple 
and  peach  planted  L  them  arc  now  found 
growing  wild,  ;ind  are  ;  'iriehing.  The  fruit, 
though  inferior  in  quality  to  the  culli  .'^ted,  ''^, 
nevertheless,  of  considerable  value.  Since  the 
Indians  of  Michigan  have  generally  emigrated 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  concentrate  those  who  remain  around 
Grand  Traverse,  aod  improve  their  condition. 


This  attempt  has  entirely  failed,  as  it  ever 
must,  while  the  execution  of  it  is  entrusted  to 
persons  feeling  no  particular  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  Indians,  and  receiving  ofRce  as  the 
reward  of  political  services. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  number  of 
small  Indian  villages  around  Grand  Traverse, 
engaged  part  of  the  year  in  agriculture  and 
part  in  hunting.  Their  number  is  not  increas- 
ing. Pulmonary  diseases  are  very  common 
and  fatal.  At  different  villages  are  stationed 
school  teachers,  farmers  and  mechanics,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  instruct  the  Indians. 

As  often  as  a  new  administration  comes  in, 
these  appointments  are  changed.  For  twenty 
years  past  most  of  the  incumbents  have  be- 
come so  much  attached  to  the  country  as  to  re- 
main there  on  going  out  of  office.  Some  few 
years  since  the  then  unorganized  Counties  of 
Leelanau,  Omeena  and  Antrim  were  organized 
as  a  township  of  the  County  of  Michilimackin- 
ac,  by  the  name  of  Omeena. 

About  this  time  two  saw  mills  were  built, 
and  the  business  of  manufacturing  lumber  for 
Chicago  market  commenced.  This  gave  a  lit- 
tle impetus  to  settlement.  In  1851  Messrs. 
Hannah,  Lay  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  erected  a 
large  steam  mill  at  the  West  head  of  Grand 
Traverse  Bay.  The  same  year  an  Act  was 
passed  erecting  the  County  of  Grand  Traverse, 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  unorgan- 
ized County  of  Omeena.  The  balance  of 
Omeena,  Leelanau  and  Antrim  remained  the 
township  of  Omeena ;  but  no  provision  was 
contained  in  the  Act  for  organizing  a  townsliip, 
choosing  inspectors  of  election,  levying  taxes, 
or  forming  jury  lists.  It  was,  thereforo,  im- 
possible to  organize  the  County,  and  it  re- 
mained destitute  of  legal  government  or  judi- 
cial authority  till  1.953. 

Many  of  the  oudaws  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  expel  the  Mor- 
mons from  Beaver  Island,  resorted  to  Grand 
Traverse,  and  for  a  timo  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence run  riot,  except  at  the  mills,  where  the 
influence  of  the  proprietora   answered  instead 
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of  law.  A  gang  of  these  villains,  located  just 
within  the  Bay,  and  ostensibly  engaged  in 
fisliing,  made  freqaent  trips  to  the  head  of 
Beaver,  where,  loading  their  boats  with  such 
plunder  as  they  could  seize  upon,  they  went 
on  with  the  same  wind  to  some  uninhabited 
Island  and  waited  a  fair  wind  to  return. 

OcCiisionally  their  trips  were  extended  to 
the  fislieries  olT  Pointc  Seul  Choix,  and  they 
returned  to  Ilog  and  Hat  Islands  for  conceal- 
ment. These  excursions  were  made  in  the 
night,  laying  by  at  uninhabited  places  through 
the  day  ;  and  as  their  depredations  were  com- 
mitted in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mormon  set- 
tlementa,  and  the  usual  prejudices  against  the 
Mormons  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  late 
events,  they  generally  succeeded  in  charging 
their  crimes  to  thom. 

Old  settlors  in  the  country  understood  the 
matter ;  but  they  were  intereited  in  increasing 
the  prejudice  against  the  Mormons.  New 
comers,  traders  and  fishers,  and  the  people 
generally  throughout  the  United  States  were 
willingly  dec';iv-ed,  and  gladly,  without  evi- 
dence, believed  the  Mormons  the  guilty  par- 
ties, though  at  that  time  they  were  dtstitute  of 
the  necessary  boats  for  any  such  undertakings, 
and  were  in  extreme  want  of  quiet,  and  to  the 
last  deg'ree  anxious  to  avoid  further  excite- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  the  settlements  near  the 
he?A  of  the  Bay  were  receiving  accessions  of 
some  industrious  and  enterprising  emigrants. 
In  1853  an  Act  passed  the  Legislature  extend- 
ing the  bviiir.dpii-y  so  as  to  "li-'.ke  it  coincident 
with  the  Oiiginal  unorganiatu  County  of 
Omeena,  dividing  it  into  townships,  attaching 
Viie  contiguous  unorganised  Counties,  and  pro- 
.vuiing  for  a  full  legal  orgr.nization. 

Th?  first  visible  effect  of  this  Act  is  ridding 
t\\r  lace  of  a  few  of  its  most  undesirable  in- 
habitants, and  a  great  increase  of  a  better  class 
of  emigrants.  Improvements  are  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, and  both  agriculture  and  the  manu- 
i^cture  of  lumber  are  being  carried  on  with 
success. 
".  Tho  pineries  around  Grand  Traverse  are  e& 


tensive.  There  is  also  considerable  white  oak 
of  an  excellent  quality.  Abouthalfthe  land, 
distributed  in  tracts  of  considerable  extent, 
is  of  an  excellent  quality  for  agriculture.  The 
rest  is  pine  plains  aud  cedar  swamps.  These 
are  covered  with  valuable  timber,  which  will 
not  be  exhausted  in  many  years.  As  the  tira* 
her  disappears,  this  land  will  also  be  found 
susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Grand  Traverse  is  the  most  beautiful  Bay  in 
Michigan,  and  little  excelled  in  mild  chaste 
beauty  anywhere.  Its  shores  are  bold,  and 
there  is  considerable  high  land  around  it.  It 
is  sprinkled  with  Islands,  and  its  shores 
noiched  with  Bays,  and  Harbors.  Indeed,  all 
Grand  Traverse  answers  the  purpose  of  a  har- 
bor. The  Bay  is  rarely  obstructed  with  icei. 
Except  in  very  severe  winters,  no  ice  forms 
there. 

A  road  has  been  opened  from  the  County 
Seat,  at  the  West  head  of  the  Bay  to  the  Mus- 
kegon River,  and  by  this  route  all  the  town» 
from  Grand  Traverse  to  Lake  Superior  are 
supplied  with  mails  during  the  winter.  Any 
road  hereafter  made  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Slate  to  the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac,  is  sure 
to  take  Grand  Traverse  in  its  route. 

Grand  Traverse  is  getting  a  good  emigra- 
tion by  water.  But  a  strong  tide  of  emigra- 
tion is  now  settling  to  the  North  from  Grand 
Rapids,  which  will  soon  fill  Grand  Traverse 
County  vi^ith  settlers.  Steamboats  begin  to 
enter  the  Bay  occasionally,  and  a  very  little 
addition  ta its  businesa  will  call  ihein  in  regu- 
lorly.  Tbeso  r.rilities  o>  3  'nraunication  will 
make  settieraent  easy  and   i--irable. 

E^niET  cou:\  i  v% 

In  1840  the  County  of  Tonedegatia  was  laid 
off,  consisting  uf  that  part  of  the  State  North 
of  township  thirty-six  North,  and  West  of 
range  tour  West,  and  th^  County  of  Kishkon- 
ko.  consisting  of  that  part  of  the  biate  between 
Tonedegana  on  the  North,  and  township  thir- 
ty-two on  the  South,  and  West  of  range  three 
Webt. 

In  1843  these  names  were  changed  to  Em- 
met and  Charlevoix:  and  Delta  and  Michili- 
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mackinac  were  cut  off  on  the  North,  leaying 
their  Northern  boundary  along  the  Northern 
margin  of  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Mich'n.  These 
Counties,  remained  unorganized  and  attached 
to  Michilimackinac  till  1853. 

In  1847  the  Beaver  Islands  were  erected  in- 
to a  township,  by  the  name  of  Peaine.  In  the 
course  of  that  year  three  meetings  were  held 
to  elect  township  officers,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  affecting  a  rej^ular  organization. 

At  the  time  this  Act  was  passed  there  were 
three  white  families  temporarily  settled  in  the 
township,  as  well  as  fonr  or  five  white  men 
with  Indian  wives,  and  eeveral  French  half- 
breeds  ;  and  twenty  or  thirty  single  men,  and 
men  who  bad  families  elsewhere,  wore  spend- 
ing the  winter  at  Beaver. 

But  township  organization  was  not  sought 
by  them.  It  was  granted  at  the  instance  of 
Col.  Fisk,  of  Rochester,!  N.  Y.,  who  had  com- 
menced a  fishing  establishment  on  a  large 
scale,  and,  with  his  associates,  had  invested 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  improvements  and 
outfit,  at  the  harbor  of  Beaver  Island. 

These  men  succeeded  in  monopolizing  aO 
the  office,  though  they  neglected  to  attend  to 
the  public  business  till  1850,  when  the  Mor- 
mons elected  a  majority  of  the  ofiicers,  and  in 
1851  they  elected  all  the  officers,  and  have 
since  continued  to  do  so. 

In  1853  the  Counties  of  Emmet  and  Char- 
levoix were  united  in>one,  and  organized  un- 
der the  name  of  Kmmet.  So  much  of  Cheboy- 
gan County  as  lay  in  range  four  West,  was 
included  in  the  new  County,  and  also  Grand 
Traverse  Bay,  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
some  small  Islands  not  before  included  in  any 
County. 

li  was  understood  by  every  member  of  the 
Legi«iaturo  when  the  Act  was  passed  for  the 
orgiiuization  of  this  Ooiinty,  that  nearly  its  en- 
tire popul. ion  were  .^orrVionB;  and  that  the 
I'^gaJ  admui'^tiationof  all  its  affairs  would  be 
in  theif  ihat>40.  It  was  t^^^ally  understood 
that  llif  V  intended  to  einigr.  te  to  and  settle 
the  Coourv,  with  a  view  io  permaoently  occu- 
py and  control  it.  ' '    '  •'•I'l  'O  *!*»  &*i«J>  ■'"  '•'  i 


Mr.  Strang,  the  Mormon  prophet  and  leader, 
was  a  member  of  the  House,  and '  introduced 
and  advocated  the  bill,  and  6o  far  did  hili 
presence-and  personal  acquaintance  with  him 
serve  to  allay  projudicerthat  the  Act  passed 
by  a  vote  almost  unanimous.  Seven  votes  on- 
ly were  recorded  against  it  in  the  House. 

The  County  was  divided  into  three  town- 
ships. Its  organization  was  perfectfed  in  May, 
AH  its  affairs  have  been  conducted  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  law,  and  for  ordeif  atid 
reg'.ilarity  it  is  an  example  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  most  of  the  old  Counties.     ,    '  'i'-t'Siy 

INDIAN  POPULATION  OF  EMMEi". 

There  are  in  Emmet  five  Iiidian  YinBgfeB.— 
Garden  Island,  Cross  Village,  Middle  Village, 
Le  Arbor  Croche,  and  BeaT  Village,  Contain- 
ing in.  all  a  population  of  about  two  thoug^nd. 

The  Garden  Island  Indians  forrnerly  resided 
on  the  North,  end  of  Beaver  Island,  and  have 
removed  to  Garden  within  six  years.  A  n^a- 
jority  of  the  males  and  many  of  the  females 
can  read,  and  some  of  them  write  in  their  o^^ 
language.  Very  few,  none  but  the  children, 
speak  English.  They  are  skillful  fishermen, 
and  pay  some  attention  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  A  few  years  ago  they  ,  were 
excessively  dissipated  j  but  now,  owing  to  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  trade,  are  sober  and 
industrious.  They  are  in  better  citcumatances 
than  any  other  band  in  the  State. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Priest  •visits  them  ouCe 
a  y^ar.  They  have  a  church,  and  are  very  de- 
vout. In  the  absence  of  the  Priest,  one  of  the 
hAad  men  reads  service.  A  few,  hoTrever,  re- 
main Pagans.  .,.'•• 

Cross  Village  lies  on  the  top  of  a  highWoff, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  broad  Bay  South  of  Point 
Waugo-shance.  A  ^  ^man  Catholic  Priest  re- 
flides  there,  who  ifectJiv.^s  his  support  from  the 
United  Statrs,  nnder  the  character  of  a  school 
teacher.  The  Indiahs  at  Cross  Village  are 
considerable  fartncTf?.  and  keep  riiany  horsee 
and  some  cattle.  They  are  respectable  Work- 
men at  house  building,  boat  building  and  coop- 
ering, and  have  a  saw  luill.  Changing  fire- 
qnontly  from  well  constrocted  house*  to  the 
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htinter'B  camp,  pulmonary  diseases  prevail. 

Middle  Village  is  on  the  bluff  back  of  Isle 
le  Galet  (Skillagalee)  light  house,  and  is 
much  8uch  a  place  as  Cross  Village. 

Near  the  head  of  Little  Traverse,  and  upon 
tt  splendid  harbor  that  makes  up  in  the  North 
side  of  the  Bay,  is  Le  Arbor  Croche,  the  best 
Jpcated  and  most  thriving  of  all  the  Indian 
towns  in  the  State.  All  the  Indians  In  the 
County  have  lands,  which  they  have  purchas- 
ed of  the  United  States.  But  these  are  the 
most  extensive  proprietors.  They  raise  con. 
eiderable  quantities  of  corn  and  potatoes  for 
sale,  and,  besides  the  business  and  employ- 
ments common  among  the  Indians,  have  a 
well  built  vessel  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  bur'lieni 
constructed,  owned  and  navigated  by  them- 
selves. 

Bear  Village  is  on  the  South  side  of  Little 
Traverse,  and  is  an  out  etauon  of  Le  Arbor 
Croche.  Its  agriculture  is  considerable.  All 
these  •villages  are  engaged  in  fishing  a  part  of 
the  yeai.  The  fmheriea  alon^  ths  East  shore 
are  not  very  produvv./e.  Some  seaso.ig  they 
come  from  there  to  Be?.7?r,  to  the  number  ot 
one  hundred  boats.  Many  of  ihe  streams  and 
inland  Lakes  furnish  consider^  '..le  quantities 
for  domestic  use,  and  during  the  winter  more 
or  less  are  taken  through  the  ic9. 
MORMON   SETTLEMENT   IN  EMMET. 

Mr.  Strang,  the  leader  of  the  Mormons  at 
Yoree,  in  Wisconsin,  fixed  on  .the  Islands  in 
Lake  Michigan  as  a  place  for  a  Mormon  com- 
munity in  1848.  The  11th  May,  1847,  he, 
accompanied  by  Toar  others,  Gordon  Brown, 
Nathan  Wagner,  R.  Frederick  Mills,  and 
"Wm,  Savage,  arrived  at  Beaver  Island  to  ex- 
plore it,and  prepare  for  settlement.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  they  were  so  destitute  of  means 
for  the  undertaking  that  they  were  obliged  to 
sell  their  blankets  to  pay  their  passage  on  the 
little  hooker  that  landed  them  there,  and  went 
ashore  with  less  than  two  days  provision,  and 
not  one  cent  of  money. 

Alva  Cable  had  a  trading  house  on  Whis- 
key. Point,  and  the  Rochester  North  West 
.Company,  of  which  Col.  Fisk  was  President, 


had  one  on  the  back  side  of  the  Harbor.  They 
were  not  well  received  at  these  houses,  and 
went  into  the  woods  and  made  a  camp  of  hem- 
lock boughs,  and  commenced  a  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  Island,  living  principally  on 
leeks  and  beechnuts. 

This  perseverance,  where  men  who  would 
work  at  ail  were  obtained  with  difficulty,  soon 
got  them  employment — a  stock  of  provisions, 
and  the  use  of  a  boat.  After  making  a  most 
thorough  exploration  of  the  group  and  build- 
ing a  cabin,  Stiang,  Savage,  and  Wagner,  re- 
turned to  Voree.  Brown  and  Mills  remained, 
and  are  the  first  Mormons  settled  on  Beaver 
Island. 

In  the  course  of  that  summer  several  fami- 
lie?  moved  to  the  Island,  but  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  prospects  and  left.  At  the  set- 
ting in  of  winter  the  Mormon  population  con- 
sisted of  five  men  and  their  families,  in  all 
eighteen  persons.  A  few  persons  left  for  th» 
winter,  intending  to  return  in  the  spring. — 
The  following  winter  the  Mormon  population 
had  increased  to  sixty- two  persons,  of  whom 
seventeen  were  men. 

The  lands  were  brought  into  market  in  1848. 
At  the  land  sale  was  the  first  positive  demon- 
stration of  an  intention  by  the  other  inhabit- 
ants to  dispossess  the  Mormons.  They  got 
notice  of  the  land  sale  fiiat.  It  being  the  sea- 
son of  fishing,  they  were  quite  num.  c'us.— 
Each  one  marked  his  clu^m  on  the  best  quar- 
ter section  he  could  fim.'.  After  this  they  pro- 
posed that  eveiy  claim,  whether  occur:?  i  or 
not,  should  be  respected  at  the  sale,  and  no 
one  buy  another's  claim,  wheiber  the  claimant 
was  able  to  enter  it  or  not.  This  was  agreed 
to  by  all,  when  it  was  ascertained  by  the  Mor- 
mons that  all  the  most  desirable  locations  were 
covered  by  claims,  many  of  them  merely  ficti- 
tious, which,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
were  not  at  1  iberty  to  disregard. 

Very  little  land  was  entered  at  the  sale,  few 
being  able  to  spare  the  money,  and  all  satisfied 
that  this  arrangement  would  be  faithfully  re- 
garded. But  Thomas  and  Samuel  Bennett  en- 
tered three  lots  of  fine  land,  on  which  eeveral 
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Mormons  had  made  valuable  improvements, 
and  built  houses.  They  were  without  reme- 
dy, and  gave  up  the  land  with  the  improve- 
ments, and  without  harvesting  the  crops. — 
The  Mormons  only  got  one  small  lot  at  the 
Harbor,  by  buying  out  a  claim  ;  when,  by 
doing  as  they  were  done  by,  they  might  with 
five  hundred  dollars  have  purchased  property 
worth  as  many  thousand. 

There  was  another  robbery  of  this  kind, 
equally  scandalous.  Randolph  Densmore  and 
E,  J.  Moore,  the  resident  agents  of  the  North 
West  Company,  of  Rochester,  divided  the 
possessions  of  the  Company  between  them- 
selves, and  entered  them  in  their  own  names, 
by  which  the  stockholders  residing  at  Roches- 
ter were  deCrauded  of  their  improvements, 
worth  at  the  time  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
dollars.  This  broke  up  the  Company,  and  the 
same  men  being  in  possession  of  considerable 
amounts  of  personal  property  belonging  to  the 
stockholders,  also  converted  that  to  their  own 
use. 

The  shares  in  this  Company  were  but  twen- 
ty-five dollars,  and,  at  that  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  the  facts  were  not  within 
reach  of  the  injured  parties,  and  they  submit- 
ted to  the  loss  rather  than  go  to  law.  This 
having  occurred  at  Beaver  Island,  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  numerous  outrages  charged  to  the 
Mormons,  it  has  in  some  way  been  attributed 
to  them  in  the  public  mind,  though  done  by 
violent  enemies  of  theirs.  Moore  afterwards 
joined  the  Mormons,  but  was  a  mere  hypocrite, 
hoping  to  make  money  out  of  them  ;  and  di- 
rectly turned  against^them,  as  j^in  the  begin- 
ning. 

During  the  summer  of  1849  the  Mormon 
emigration  to  Beaver  Island  was  considerable. 
Until  then  they  had  only  engaged  in  such  la- 
bor as  they  conld  find  to  do  for  traders  and 
others  around  the  Harbor.  But  at  that  time 
they  commenced  making  a  road  througii  the 
Bwarnp  into  the  interior  of  the  Island,  where 
the  land  ia  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  several 
families  settled  in  the  interior.  A  steam  saw 
mill  was  also  commenced,  and  a  SQiallschooD- 


ee  built.  Three  companiei  of  emigrants  o&me 
from  Yoree,  amounting  in  all  to  about  one  hun- 
dred persons. 

This  season  the  Captains  of  steam  boati 
were  found  generally  using  their  influence  in 
opposition  to  the  settlement.  Emigrants  tick* 
eted  for  Beaver,  were  persuaded  by  every  Im* 
aginable  species  of  misrepresentation  to  go  by 
into  Wisconsin.  When  persuasion  failed^ 
they  frequently  refused  to  stop  in  pursuance  of 
their  contracts,  and  carried  them  by  withont 
their  consent.  Fifty-four  emigrants  from  ©t«' 
sego  County,  New  York,  took  passage  on  the 
Steamer  Empire  State,  on  a  special  contract, 
to  be  landed  at  Beaver.  The  boat  ^'passed. 
Beaver  Harbor  in  the  day  time,  running  alony 
close  to  the  Island,  with  Tery  £n*  weather, 
but  refused  to  land. 

Some  of  these  boats  haJi  contracted  for  their 
wood  at  the  Manitou  Islands,  and  wished  to 
avoid  making  two  stops.  But  those  whicli 
stopped  at  Beaver,  were  still  more  unjust  to 
their  passengers.  They  were  undoubtedly 
acting  at  the  instigation  of  the  traders  and 
fishermen,  in  the  efTort  to  defeat  the  settlement 
of  the  Mormons  at  Beaver.  Their  conduct 
can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way.  Da- 
ring that  one  season  more  than  one  hundred 
persons,  who  started  for  Beaver,  were,  by  such 
means,  either  persuaded  or  compelled  to  land 
at  some  other  place.  The  same  practice  has 
been  resorted  to  subsequent  years^  but  ^itb 
lees  success. 

A  Contference  was  held  at  Saint  James  in 
1849,  at  which  most  of  the  leading^  members 
were  present,  and  a  considerable  delegation 
from  many  of  the  distant  churches,  the  effect 
of  which  was  a  more  favorable  impression  of 
the  place,  and  ".onfidence  in  its  proflpects.— 
Twelve  Elders  went  on  various  Missions, 
with  directions  to  return  in  the  spring  with 
their  convirts  to  Beaver. 
,  The  largo  emigration  of  this  year  was  most- 
ly of  persons  of  the  poorer  class^  As  winter 
approached,  some  apprehension  was  felt,  lest 
they  should  bo  unable  to  lay  in  ft  supply  of 
provitions.    The  traders  were  A,  Cable,  uid 
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thite  asaowates,  and  Densraora  and  Ward,  at 
the  Harbor,  and  J  Cable  at  the  head  of  the 
Island.  L'lte  in ''ie  fall  they  announced  that 
they  should  sell  no  provisions  to  the  Mormons 
Uie  foUoMHing  wintsr,  and  advised  those  who 
biEd  not  a  supply  to  remove.  Samuel  Graham, 
a  Mornici;>  3\ir  posed  to  he.  p.isseesed  of  con- 
sidet^blfl  means,  undertook  to  raaks  up  the 
deficiei'3y,.and  take  his  pay  ia  erecting  build- 
ings and  cutting  eiej.a>boat  wood.  Many  fam- 
ilies who  hadinot  a  supply,  for  one  month,  re- 
mained on  this  undertaking.  But  not  one  ounce 
came,  i  •/;;■  ...ihq  ;ii>i;J  .,!-.j  i    ,v  -/i  .',  '. 

Fortunattely,  I  Samuel  Shawweiit  to  Chicago 
and  engaged  a  cargo  .  of  timber  to  a  lumber 
Arm,  and  got  them  to  .send  a  vessel  to  winter 
in  the  Harbor,  wiOi  provisions  to  pay  for  the 
timber  as  fast  as  it  was  made.  This  made  a 
Bttflicient  supply;  and  the  same  traders  imme- 
diately dfeied  to  eell  large  amounts  to  the 
Mormons,  at  low  prices,  and  so  sharply  did 
they  press  the  competition,  that  Mr.  Shaw 
found  it  difficult  to  make  out  his  cargo. 

In  1849  the  Mormons  commenced  building 
fc  house  of  Worship,  since  known  as  the  Tab- 
ernacle; During  the  winter  of  1849  '50,  while 
several  men  were  engaged  in  getting  out  tim- 
ber for  this  building,  a  large  company  of  men 
came  from  Whiskey  Point  and  drove  them 
ifrom  their  work.  One  of  the  Mormons,  Spaul- 
drng^  Lewie,  who  refused  to  quit  work,  was  se- 
•Verely  beaten. 

During  the  same  winter  a  debating  school 
was  instituted  by  the  Mormons,  but  others 
came  in,  and  by  rude  and  filthy  conduct,  some- 
times accompanied  with  threats  of  violence, 
broke  it  up.  At  a  social  party,  new  years, 
a  large  number  came  in  uninvited,  but  prom- 
ising to  conductwith  propriety,  but  before  leav- 
ing they  beat  two  of  the  Mormons,  pretending 
to  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  "Damn- 
ed Mormons." 

A  mail  came  in;  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 

:  and  when  ih^  Mormons  palled  for  their  letters, 

they'received  every  manner  of  insult.      Some 

•were  StTUok,  and  some  had  letters  taken  from 

tliem  bofore  Ihey  left  the  office.     Fishermen, 


pretending  to  be  drunk,  went  to  the  houses  of 
the  Mormons  when  the  men  were  absent,  and 
exposed  their  persons  in  a  beastly  manner,  ac- 
companied with  vile  language  and  threats  of 
violence. 

Mr.  Strang  had  left  a  cow  on  the  Island  for 
the  use  of  a  poor  woman,  afflicted  with  palsey. 
A  fisherman  of  the  name  of  Fi^zier,  wintering 
oil  the  Island,  drove  her  off  and  sold  her  to 
anot'.T  fisherman,  named  Patrick  Sullivan, 
who,  knowing  the  circumstances,  said  ha 
"  would  kill  any  damned  Moimon  who  cama 
for  her.'' 

The  effect  of  all  these  aggressions  was  a  de- 
cided animosity  between  the  Mormons  and 
their  neignbors.  The  distinoli  n  of  Mormon 
and  Gentile  cama  into  use,  snd  ?.  line  of  dis- 
tinction in  society  bocame  visible  and  broad* 
However  the  Mormons  neither  esisted  mr  re- 
taliated. Until  U;;;  Spring  ol  1850  they  adher- 
ed strictly  to  the  rule  ot"  non-resistance  to  vio. 
lence,  and  a  patient  endurance  of  whatever  in- 
juries and  persecutions  were  inflicted  upon 
them. 

The  spring  of  1850  brought  a  large  emigra- 
tion of  Mormons  to  Beaver.  The  various  mis- 
sionaries returned,  generally  accompanied  with 
a  goodly  number  of  followers.  A  large  com- 
pany came  down  from  Voree,  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  church  removed  with  their  families, 
intending  to  make  Saint  James  the  permanent 
head  quarters  of  the  church. 

These  emigrants  generally  had  to  land  at 
Whiskey  Point,  then  in  possession  of  Peter 
McKinley,  successor  to  Alva  Cable.  They 
were  frequentyl  met  with  threats  on  the  boat's 
deck,  and  always  on  the  wharf.  A  dozen  men 
would  generally  surround  a  family  of  emi- 
grants and  order  them  back  on  the  boat,  tell- 
ing them  that  they  were  preparing  to  drive  off 
and  kill  all  the  Mormons,  and  had  combined 
to  prevent  any  more  landing.  There  was  a 
wharf  on  the  West  side  of  the  Harbor,  where 
boats  might  have  landed  the  emigrants  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mormon  settlements,  but  most 
of  them  refused  to  do  so.  These  demonstra- 
tions were  the  means  of  keeping  away  many 
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emigrants  ;  notwithstanding  which    they    in- 
creased to  between  six  and  seven  hundred. 

RESISTAJfCE   OF   AGGRESSION  BY  THE 

MORMONS. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  marked  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  Mormons.  They  publicly 
announced  that  they  should  submit  to  injury 
and  aggression  no  longer — that  they  would  re- 
turn blow  for  blow  and  stroke  for  stroke,  and 
would  punish  every  man  who  insulted  or  in- 
truded upon  them. 

On  different  occasions  fishermen  and  sailors 
went  to  their  meetings  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  interrupting  them  in  the  course  of  worship. 
All  these  attempts  were  suppressed  with  a 
strong  hand.  Guards  attended  all  the  meet- 
ings. When  strangers  came  in  they  were  seat- 
ed, so  as  to  disperse  them  through  the  congre- 
gation. As  the  guard  walked  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  with  heavy  canes,  the  first  show  of  dis- 
turbance was  the  signal  for  dragging  out  the 
guilty  party,  without  waiting  for  parley  or 
apology.  Not  a  word  was  heard  in  extenua- 
tion. If  any  associate  rose  to  aid  or  even  speak 
for  his  companion  in  mischief,  it  was  but  the 
signal  to  drag  him  out.  Two  or  three  exhibi- 
tions of  this  resolution  put  an  end  to  this  mode 
of  disturbing  meetings.  But  as  the  Mormons 
began  at  this  time  to  keep  Saturday  as  the 
Sabbath,  the  Gentile  teamsters  generally  found 
some  opportunity  to  work  their  oxen  that  one 
day  of  the  week  hauling  past  the  place  of 
meeting.  For  this  annoyance  there  was  no 
legal  remedy,  and  the  Mormons  were  compell- 
ed to  submit. 

Mr.  Strang  went  for  his  cow,  and  the  Irish 
fishermen  in  Sullivan's  neighborhood  gathered 
with  shelalas  to  beat  him  and  rescue  the  cow. 
They  were  met  by  an  equal  number  of  Mor- 
mons, standing  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  ready 
for  an  encounter,  and  desisted.  He  drove  the 
cow  home,  and  Patrick  Sullivan  went  to 
Mackinac  to  prosecute  him  before  Justice  0'- 
Malley.  But  at  tliat  time  O'Malley  was  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Member  of  the  Con- 
Teotion  to  revise   the   Constitution  ;  to  which 


he  had  tio  hope  of  bei»g  elected  without  the 
votes  of  the  Mormons,  and  he  sent  Sullivan 
home  without  any  process. 

FIRST  ATTEMPT   TO  DRIVE  THE 

MORMONS  FROM  BEAVER. 

In  May,  ''850,  a  gecueral  invitation  was  given 
on  all  the  fishing  grounds  to  come  to  Whiskey 
Point  against  the  4th  of  July,  for  a  glorious 
and  patriotic  celebration  of  Independence  ;  to 
be  consummated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Mor- 
mons. In  this  invitation  all  the  traders  at 
Beaver,  as  well  as  the  fishermen,  joined. — 
Material  aid  was  furnished  from  Mackinac, 
and  several  small  vessels  owned  there  engag- 
ed to  go  to  Beaver  with  supplies,  and  lay  ia 
the  Harbor  ready  to  join  in  the  fray.  Arms, 
ammunition  and  provisions,  (of  which  whis- 
key was  chief  article,)  were  laid  in ;  and  the 
Gentiles  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  of 
success. 

On  their  part  the  Mormons  gave  notice  of  a 
General  Assembly,  and  by  that  means  called 
in  a  great  number  of  their  brethren  from  dis- 
tant places,  some  of  whom  brought  arms.  A 
cannon  and  a  stock  of  powder  and  lead  was 
purchased ;  a  regular  guard  enrolled,  wh» 
were  on  duty  nightly,  while  others  were  drill- 
ing. This  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  se- 
crecy ;  all  affecting  to  believe  that  no  attack 
would  be  made.  They  also  procured  a  largo 
schooner,  from  Chicago,  for  the  occasion; 
which  they  anchored  in  the  Harbor,  and  in  the 
night  filled  with  armed  men,  who  kept  below 
the  deck. 

On  the  third  of  July,  several  boats  arrived 
at  Whiskey  Point,  from  the  Ashing  grounds, 
filled  with  armed  men.  One  vessel  from 
Mackinac  arrived,  and  Anchored  in  the  Harbor. 
During  the  night  they  h^d  a  carouse,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Strang,  with  a  select  par- 
ty, reconnoitred  their  quarters,  ascertained 
their  plans,  numbers,  &c.,  poured  some  of 
their  powder  in  the  Lake,  and  put  tobacco  ia 
one  of  their  barrels  of  whiskey,  by  means  of 
which  those  who  drank  of  it  became  oxcess- 
ivoly  drunk. 
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The  plan  was  to  go  to  the  meeting  sing1y> 
and  in  small  groups,  with  slung  shot,  and  oth- 
er concealed  weapons;  but atTecting good  order 
and  propriety^  and  get  aeals  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  a  body,  in  the  region  of  the  speaker's 
stand  and  Clerks'  tables.  In  the  progress  of 
the  service  they  were  to  commence  talking, 
drinking,  swearing,  &:c.,  and  if  any  one  inter- 
fered, or  attempted  to  keep  order,  begin  a 
fight;  and  falling  suddenly  on  the  unprepared 
congregation  with  pistols,  bowie  knives  and 
slung  shot,  disperse  them,  and  disable  or  kill 
all  the  leaders,  before  they  had  time  to  rallj^ 
arm  or  make  a  stand.  This  was  to  be  follow- 
ed up  by  a  general  debauching  of  the  women^ 
and  burning  of  houses. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  the  fourth,  the  Mormons 
commenced  firing  a  national  salute  ;  which 
was  the  first  intimation  to  the  Gentiles  that 
they  had  a  cannon.  They  were  not  a  little 
alarmed  when  they  discovered  that  at  every 
boom  of  the  cannon  the  balls  skipped  along 
the  water,  past  Whiskey  point,  scarcely  two 
rods  from  them,  and  were  regularly  getting 
the  range  for  their  buildings.  Before  their 
surprise  had  time  to  abate,  McKinley,  who 
was  proprietor  there,  was  waited  on  by  a  dep- 
utation of  Mormons,  with  the  notice  that  as  he 
had  made  his  place  the  head  quarters  of  the 
mob,  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  any  at-  j 
tack  from  any  quarter ;  and  the  first  gun  fired 
would  be  the  signal  for  destroying  his  estab- 
lishment, and  every  soul  in  it.  Notice  was 
also  given  to  all  the  (Gentiles  having  property 
on  the  Island,  that  if  they  joined  in,  furnished, 
or  even  associated  with  the  mob,  they  would 
be  taken  as  enemies,  and  their  homes  made  as 
bare  as  a  sand  bank. 

These  traders  were  fully  aware  of  the  plans 
against  the  Mormons,  and  of  the  desperate 
character  of  the  men  engaged  in  them.  Yet, 
■without  exceptions,  they  took  great  pains  to 
persuade  the  Morlnons  that  no  attempt  was  to 
be  made  against  them  ;  and  that  all  the  fisher- 
men and  others  who  were  coming  in,  came 
merely  to  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  en- 
joy a  national  holliday,  among  civilized  peo- 


ple. Every  effort  that  men  could  make  to  lull 
into  imagined  security,  neighbors  who  had' 
som6  degiree  of  confidence  in  them,  these  men 
resorted  to,  to  pursuade  the  Mormons  that  they 
were  in  no  danger. 

The  Mormons  met  within  the  unfinished 
walls  of  the  Tabernacle  ;  eight  men  mounted 
guard,  with  their  guns  shotted  ;  the  cannon  un- 
limbered  in  front,  in  charge  of  twelve  artille- 
rists, with  a  fire,  in  which  heated  balls  were 
continually  ready;  and  two  patrols,  and  a  wa- 
ter guard,  were  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
the  enemy. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  day  two  vessels  and  six- 
teen boats  arrived  from  the  fisheries,  bringing 
men,  munition,  &c.,  including  one  cannon; 
but  no  hostile  movements  were  made  till  after- 
noon, when  a  company  of  Gentile  women  came 
into  the  congregation  unattended.  Directly 
one  of  them  left  and  returned  to  the  boat  which 
had  carried  her  over,  and  had  a  short  conver- 
sation with  nine  men  who  were  with  it.  They 
went  up  and  were  allowed  to  enter  the  con- 
gregation ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  sqated,  it 
was  announced  from  the  stand  that  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  service  or  business,  would  be 
instantly  punifehed  by  personal  chastisement ; 
and  the  guard  were  charged  in  case  any  gener- 
al disorder  was  attempted,  to  cut  down  every 
person  who  joined  in  it.  They  sat  uneasilj 
a  few  moments,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw, 
and  the  guard  conducted  them  out,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  their  boat  and  leave. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  of  the  Mormons,  but  were  not  al- 
lowed to  proceed.  Tiie  Gentiles  complained 
that  they  were- not  allowed  to  come  and  go 
as  they  pleased,  as  they  had  always  done 
at  all  religious  meetings  in  other  places. 

The  following  evening  during  their  carouse 
at  Whiskey  Point,  a  select  party  of  the  Mor- 
mons contrived  to  get  within  hearing  of  them 
at  their  consultation,  and  learned  '  that  they 
had  been  disappointed  by  the  non-arrival  of  the 
Gull  Island,  Seuil  Choix,  and  East  Shore 
fishermen ;  that  part  of  the  resident  traders  were 
anxibus  to  pospone  the  attempt,  in  the  fear  that 
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it  would  be  a  failure,  and  the  Mormons  would 
take  revenge  on  them  for  their  part  in  the 
transaction ;  that  jealousies  existed  among 
them  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Mormons 
had  obtained  their  plans ;  and  the  sober  were 
fearful  that  the  Mormons  were  too  well  pre- 
pared. Indecision  and  disorder  prevailed,  and 
they  were  unable  to  agree  upon  their  leader. — 
The  rusult  of  all  these  embarrassments  was, 
that  they  generally  agreed  "  to  wait  for  recruits, 
and  then  pay  oflf  the  Damned  Mormons  for 
arming  and  setting  gjards,  before  any  body 
meddled  with  them." 

It  appeared  also  that  they  had  generally 
come  without  provisions,  expecting  to  be  sup- 
plied with  what  they  would  want,  till  they 
used  up  the  Mormons,  and  got  theirs.  Some 
of  the  traders,  believing  that  the  attempt  would 
only  provoke  the  Mormons  to  retaliate,  were 
anxious  to  disconnect  themselves  with  the 
movement,  and  refused  any  further  aid. 
\  Not  a  few  fishermen  having  couie  only  for 
a  spree,  and  having  no  prospect  of  one,  except 
at  the  risk  of  a  bloody  welcome  to  hospitabla 
graves,  withdrew  unobserved  or  on  pretence  of 
some  urgent  business.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking  had 
oozed  out,  and  that  the  difficulty  would  pass 
away  without  blood  letting. 

The  mob  dispersed,  and  the  Mormons  went 
on  with  their  Conference.  Part  ojf  those  en- 
gaged in  it  tried  to  make  friends  with  the  Mor- 
mons, pretending  that  no  hostile  project  had 
been  seriously  entertained.  Others  kept  up  a 
continual  clamor  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Mroraons  had  been  only  postponed,  not  aban- 
doned. From  time  to  time  a  new  day  was 
fixed  for  the  onslaught,  and  confidentially 
committed  to  some  timid  persons  amonj  the 
Mormons,  >n  the  hope  of  frightening  them 
away. 

stka^'g'.s  iMrEiso:x3ii:NT. 

.  George  J.  Adama,  a  somewhat  distinguished 
pteacher  among  the  Mormona,  but  more  wide- 
ly kno\rj)  as  a  small  player  of  groat  parts  in 
various    companies    of   stroUisg     thespinus, 

iliough  next  to  Mr.  Stiap;^,  the  le&ding  preach- 


er among  the  Mormons,  was  about  this  time 
subjected  to  dicipline  for  having  abandoned 
his  wife  in  the  .State  of  New  .Jersey,  and  ta- 
ken with  him  to  Buaver  a  woman  of  bad  rep- 
utation, and  introduced  as  his  wife,  saying 
his  former  wife  was  dead,  and  he  married 
again;  the  resiilt  of  which  was,  that  he  was 
degraded,  and  joined  in  the  movement  against 
the  Mormons. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  raise  a  party  of  mal- 
contents among  the  Mormons,  lie  went  to 
Mackinac,  where  he  got  aid  to  commence  a  se- 
ries of  prosecutions  ag^^inst  them.  He  seized 
property  of  the  value  of  more  than  $1,000,  to 
which  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  claim,  by  pro- 
cess of  replevin,  on  which  the  Sheriff,  Tully 
O'Malley,  took  straw  bail. 

The  Mormons  litigated  these  seizures  in  the 
County  Court,  at  Mackinac,  and  recovered; 
and  the  Sheriff  became  liable  on  his  official 
bonds.  But  the  Sheriff's  bond  was  fraudulent- 
ly removed  from  the  County  Clerk's  files,  and 
they  were  without  redress. 

Adams  also  prosecuted  Mr.  Strang,  and  got 
him  committed  to  prison  several  times,  but  on 
removing  the  cause  to  a  higher  Court,  he  was 
on  every  commitment  honorably  dischaiged. 

A  grossly  false  statement  of  tliese  proceed- 
ings was  published  in  tlie  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  in  which  it  was  represented  that  the 
Sherifi  performed  a  difficult  and  dangerous  du- 
ty at  Beaver  in  arresting  Mr.  Strang,  and  that 
the  Mormons  rushed  to  Mackinac  in  force  to 
rescue  him ;  whereas,  in  fact,  Mr.  Strang,  on 
hearing  that  a  process  was  out  against  him, 
went  voluntarily  to  Mackin?c,  accompanied  by 
four  friends,  and  waited  there  five  days,  urg- 
ing the  consummation  of  tho  proceedings,  be- 
fore he  was  arrested  at  all ;  and  except  those 
four  friends,  no  Mormon  from  Beaver  was 
within  forty  railos  of  them.  Thie  publication 
in  the  Plain  Dealer  laid  the  foundation  6f  the 
general  public  prejudice  against  the  Beaver  Is- 
land Mormons.  But  for  this  publication, 
aid  and  sympathy  would  not  have  been  looked 
for  from  abroad  in  transactions  which  tho  au- 
thor* had  not  the  hwdiiiood  to  pretend  to  jurti- 
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fy,  and  the  difficulty  wonld  have  ended    with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood. 

MORMONISM  IN  POLITICS. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on, 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  State 
and  County  election.  In  Michilimackinac 
County  political  lines  were  abandoned  for  the 
time,  and  a  County  ticket  put  in  nomination 
headed  by  Mr.  Guilbeault  for  Representative, 
pledged  to  use  their  official  power  against  the 
Mormons,  and  to  deny  them  thfe  protection  of 
the  Courts,  and  ignore  them  as  citizens. 

Against  this  movement  another  ticket  was 
put  in  nomination,  headed  by  John  D.  Irvine 
for  Representative,  pledged  to  a  fair  and  equal 
administration  of  the  law,  and  on  this  ticket 
■were  the  names  of  three  Mormons,  being  a  tri- 
fle less  than  their  proportion  of  the  population. 

Both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  di- 
vided about  equally  on  these  tickets,  but  voted 
on  the  State  ticket  as  usual.  The  Anti-Mor- 
mon candidate  for  Sheriff,  Mr.  Henry  Granger, 
■was  elected  by  means  of  fraudulent  tickets,  in 
■which  his  name  was  inserted  so  as  not  to  be 
observed,  in  the  law  and  order  ticket.  The 
rest  of  the  law  and  order  ticket  were  elected. 

When  the  canvassers  met,  Michael  Dous- 
man,  the  Mackinac  canvasser,  proposed  to  re- 
ject the  returns  from  Peaine  township,  (Beaver 
Islands,)  showing  ninety-two  votes  for  the  law 
and  order  ticket  and  thirteen  for  the  Anti-Mor- 
mon ;  on  the  allegation  that  there  were  not,  in 
his  opinion,  one  hundred  and  five  voters 
there.  This  proposition  being  negatived,  he 
\vithdfew. 

The  Board  completed  the  canvass,  certify- 
ing the  result,  and  Dousman  held  a  separate 
canvass,  in  which  he  rejected  the  vote  of  Pe- 
aine, but  received  that  of  Moran,  where  no 
canvass  was  returned,  but  the  result  was  re- 
ported ore  ienes  by  a  half  breed  sailor  on  a 
wood  scow ;  and  on  his  certificate  Mr.  Guil- 
beault unsuccessfully  contested  the  seat  of 
John  D.  Irvine. 

Of  the  ninety-two  persons  on  Beaver  Island 
who  voted  the  law  and  order  ticket,  forty-five, 
less  than  half,  voted  the  Democratic  State  tick- 


et. But  the  Whig  Committee  neglected  to 
send  tickets,  and  election  day  found  the  Whigs 
without  their  nomination  for  State  officers. — 
Consequently  no  votes  Were  given  for  the 
Whig  nominees  for  State  officers. 

On  these  facts  the  Detroit  Advertiser  and 
Tribune  commenced  a  bitter  warfare  against 
the  Mormons,  charging  thera  with  selling 
themselves,  neck  and  heels,  to  the  Democratic 
parly,  and  receiving  in  return  immunity  for 
criminal  conduct.  High  judicial  officers  in 
Mackinac  were  accused  of  releasing  Mr.  Strang 
from  imprisonment,  by  the  most  outrageous  vi- 
olation of  law,  and  the  most  shameless  prosti- 
tution of  judicial  power,  for  party  purposes. 

So  far  a^  these  public  men  were  concerned, 
this  was  taken  for  political  wrangling,  and 
they  were  not  injured.  But  the  rule,  "/a/se  in 
one  point  false  in  all,''''  was  never  applied. — 
What  was  said  against  the  Mormons  w^as  be- 
lieved ;  and  added  to  the  previous  publications 
in  the  Plain  Dealer,  fixed  a  deep  conviction  in 
the  public  mind  that  the  Mormons  at  Beaver 
were  a  mere  lawless  banditti.  These  publica- 
tions began  just  at  the  close  of  navigation,  and 
were  six  months  old  and  a  hundred  times  re- 
peated before  the  Mormons  heard  of  them. — 
Then  civil  war  was  waged  against  them,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
reply  to  any  of  them.  The  replies,  when 
made,  were  a  perfect  refutation  of  the  charges, 
but  were  never  published  or  even  mentioned  in 
the  papers  which  had  given  currency  to  the 
slander. 

IITOIAiS-   HOSTILITIES. 

During  the  winter  of  1850  and  '51,  McKin- 
ley.  Cable,  Ward,  Dodge  and  other  traders  at 
Beaver  engaged  the  Indians  to  assume  a  hos- 
tile position  towards  the  Mormons.  Kimme- 
oue,  Peaine,  Watanesa  and  Chenotin,  influ- 
ential Chiefs,  accompanied  by  thirty  braves, 
thirteen  white  men  and  two  interpreters,  call- 
ed on  Mr.  Strang  for  a  talk.  They  carried 
guns  and  tomahawks,  had  their  faces  painted 
with  war  colors,  and  followed  a  red  flag. — 
They  made  long  speeches  about  their  attach- 
ment to  the  traders  who  supplied  their  waxita, 
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and  the  fishermen  who  intermarried  with  them, 
and  their  bravery  and  cruelty  in  war. 

In  conclusion,  Peaine,  in  behalf  of  the  Otto- 
was  and  Ojibwas,  denounced  war  and  annihi- 
lation against  the  Mormons,  in  case  any  of 
them  sued  a  Gentile  at  law,  warned  him  out  to 
work  a  highway  tax,  attempted  to  arrest  him,  or 
cut  any  sleamboat  wood,  except  what  was  pur- 
chased by  McKinky,  It  was  evident  that  the 
Indians  fully  believing  that  the  Gentiles  only 
Were  citizens,  and  that  the  Mormons  were 
merely  intruders  ;  thought  they  were  acting  in 
fulfillment  of  treaties,  and  in  support  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Strang  replied  at  length  to  their  speech- 
es. When  he  came  to  the  denunciation  of 
war,  he  turned  to  the  white  men,  first  took 
down  their  names,  and  from  the  Revised 
Statutes,  read  to  them  the  law  concerning 
inciting  Indians  to  commit  crimes.  Then 
turning  to  Peaine,  he  said,  "I  am  no  child, 
and  cannot  understand  you.  Your  voice  is 
like  a  scolding  woman.  I  will  not  hear  you. 
March  on."  The  white  men  were  already  in 
motion,  and  Peaine  and  his  fellow  Chiefs  and 
braves  sullenly  followed. 

Not  far  from  this  time  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Constable  Fields,  of  Beaver,  to  arrest  Eri 
J.  Moore,  who  was  on  Garden  Island  selling 
whiskey  to  the  Indians.  He  brought  his  sup- 
plies from  Mackinac  on  the  ice,  by  the  single 
barrel,  and  sold  nothing  else.  Knowing  that 
the  Indians  would  secrete  and  possibly  defend 
him.  Fields  took  a  posse  of  thirteen  men. — 
It  so  happened  that  Moore  had  started  for 
Mackinac  before  the  posse  reached  the  Indian 
village.  After  searching  till  they  were  satis- 
fied that  he  was  not  there,  they  started  across 
the  ice  on  their  way  home,  when  coming  round 
a  point  of  the  Island  they  met  Moore  returning, 
having  found  the  ice  broken,  and  been  unable 
to  proceed.  Chase  was  made,  and  he  ran  in- 
to the  woods,  and  being  assisted  by  the  Indi- 
ans and  several  white  men,  ho  escaped.  The 
white  men  got  behind  the  bushes  and  shot  at 
the  posse,  evidently  not  intending  to  hit  them, 
bat  to  shoot  is  close  as  they  could  and   miss. 
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As  soon  as  navigation  opened  Moore  ob- 
tained warrants  before  Justice  O'Malley,  of 
Mackinac,  against  thirty-nine  ,  men,  charging 
them  with  being  concerned  in  this  transaction, 
and  "putting  him  in  fear  of  danger.'^''  Sheriff 
Granger  came  to  execute  the  warrants.  Mr. 
Strang  had  gone  to  Hog  Island  with  a  com- 
pany of  workmen,  trying  to  save  a  yawl  boat, 
which  had  been  lost  from  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Patchin,  and  frozen  in  the  ice  on  Hog 
Island  shoals.  Another  company  were  there 
getting  out  timber  for  oars  ;  ia  all  eleven  men. 

Granger  raised  a  party  of  thirteen  whites 
and  thirty-two  Indians,  well  armed  ;  went  to 
Hog  Island,  stole  the  boat  the  Mormons  had 
gone  in;  chopped  in  pieces  the  Patchin's 
yawl,  and  believing  it  impossible  for  any  to 
get  off  from  the  Island,  a  little  past  midnight 
fell  upon  the  camp  of  the  sleeping  Mormons 
with  the  Irish  hurrah  and  the  terrible  Indian 
war  whoop. 

The  hurrah  was  a  moment  too  soon.  The 
Mormons  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  boldly  rush- 
ed through  the  troop  to  secure  their  boat.— 
Finding  it  gone,  they  again  broke  their  lines 
and  took  to  »he  woods.  Feeling  their  way 
in  the  darkness  through  a  deep  swamp,  many 
of  them  without  their  boots,  they  met  on  the 
opposite  shore,  where  an  old  leaky  fish  boat 
lay  filled  with  ice  and  snow. 

When  they  had  this  ready  to  lanch,  but  one 
of  their  company  was  lacking.  This  was  the 
1 1th  April ;  a  cold  freezing  morning,  the  Lake 
spotted  with  vast  fields  of  drift  ice.  With  a 
boat  preserved  from  sinking  only  by  the  ice 
frozen  in  it,  without  sails  or  oar  locks,  and 
with  three  unsuitable  oars,  not  half  clothed, 
no  provisions,  without  a  line  to  tie  their  boat, 
nor  an  ax  to  repair  any  accident,  they  set  out 
on  the  broad  blue  waters,  for  a  place  6f  safety. 

Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  Islands  at 
such  distance  as  to  avoid  being  seen — after 
buffeting  the  waves  for  twanly-four  hours,  they 
landed  at  Gull  Island,  then  uninhabited,  hav- 
ing suffered  so  much  with  the  cold,  that  when 
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they  had  warmed  and  slept ,  they  waked  with 
their  faces  so  swollen  that  they  could  not  rec- 
ognize each  other. 

Here  they  remained  five  days,  occupying  the 
best  fish  shanty,  and  for  want  of  an  ax  to  cut 
wood  with,  taking  down  the  others  for  fuel. — 
The  fragments  of  provisions  left  in  the  various 
shanties  supplied  them  with  food,  such  as 
-starving  men  know  best  how  to  relish.  With 
an  ingenuity  of  invention  which  necessity  only 
produces,  shaping  timber  with  fire  and  knives, 
saving  nails  from  burnt  shanties,  and  using 
pebbles  for  haradiers,  they  put  their  boat  in 
good  condition,  and  returned  to  learn  the  fate 
of  their  lost  companion,  and  the  condition  of 
,  affairs  at  Beaver. 

{  .  Twelve  days  elapsed  after  leaving  Hog  Is- 
land, before  they  reached  it  again.  Then 
they  found  the  missing  man,  David  Bates; 
who,  after  escaping  Granger  and  his  party  in 
the  long  hunt  they  kept  up,  hoping  to  find  Mr. 
Strang,  had  subsisted  on  some  small  frag- 
ments of  raw  hide  intended  for  oar  straps,  and 
about  two  quarts  of  frozen  potatoes,  which 
escaped  the  scrutiny  ot  Granger's  free  hooters. 
Granger  took  the  tools,  provisions,  blankets., 
cooking  utensils,  &c.,  of  the  Mormons  as  spoils 
of  war,  and  divided  them  among  his  compan- 
ions. A  portion  of  them  were  afterwards  giv- 
en up,  but  the  larger  share  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

Among  the  spoil  was  a  joiner's  chest  of  tools, 
taken  along  by  Mr.  Royal  Tucker  to  use  in  re- 
pairing the  Patchin's  yawl.  Upon  this  Sher- 
iff Granger  made  a  semi-official  publication  in 
the  Tribune  or  Advertiser  at  Detroit,  that  he 
had  seized  in  Strang's  piratical  camp  "a  box 
of  tools  admirably  adapted  to  bnrglarious  pur- 
poses." 

Granger  took  some  fifteen  or  twenty  prison- 
ers to  Mackinac.  O'Malley  ordered  all  to 
prison.  But  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
all  were  ready  to  give  bail,  two  or  three  were 
.  ■"  let  to  bail,  and  the  prosecution  against  the  rest 
*  abandoned,  and  they  went  home.  Those  let  to 
bail  were  discharged  at  the  next  session  of  the 
County  Court,  no  one  appearing  against  them. 


Granger  returned  to  Beaver  for  Strang,  and 
getting  a  fund  subscribed  for  the  purpose,  of- 
fered a  reward  for  his  head.  The  reward  of- 
fered at  first  was  but  twenty-five  dollars,  but 
in  a  short  time  it  was  raised  to  S300,00.  For 
this  reward,  Mr.  Strang  was  hunted  by  bands 
of  armed  men,  Indians  and  Half  Breeds,  Irish, 
&c.,  varying  from  seventy-five  to  350  in  num- 
ber, as  the  prospect  of  success  increased  or  di- 
minished, for  four  weeks. 

Most  of  those  men  doubtless  fully  believed 
that  the  Sheriff's  advertisement  would  legally 
justify  them  in  killing  Mr.  Strang.  Many 
who  did  not  look  for  the  reward,  thought  it  a 
convenient  season  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who 
was  i«  the  way  of  their  plans. 

And  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  had 
they  succeeded  in  killing  him,  the  result  would 
have  verified  these  opinions.  The  murderers 
would  never  have  been  prosecuted.  Regular 
Grand  Jury  lists  are  not  usually  kept  in  Mich- 
ilimackinac,  and  Sheriff  Granger  had  near  two 
years  to  remain  in  office,  during  which  time 
he  would  have  had  their  selection.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  influential 
men  of  that  County  would  have  been  glad  to 
be  rid  of  Mr.  Strang,  by  any  safe  means,  how- 
ever unlawful.  Of  this  they  have  given  nu- 
merous proofs,  and  the  fact  that  some  hundred 
Mormons  have  been  murdered  in  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  and  that  no  person  has  ever  been 
punished  for  it,  gives  ground  for  their  ene- 
mies to  hope  the  same  result  in  any  aggres- 
sion upon  them. 

IJIsITED  STATES  TAKE    UP  AGAINST 

THE    MORMONS. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on, 
President  Fillmore  and  his  Cabinet  were  in- 
vited to  New  York  to  assist  in  the  ceremonies 
of  opening  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road. 
The  President  extended  his  visit  to  Detroit, 
where  he  had  a  brother  residing;  and  while 
there  complaints  were  made  before  him,  charg- 
ing the  Morm.ons  with  being  mere  bucaneers, 
and  alledging  specifically  that  Mr.  Strang  and 
others  were  guilty  of  treason,  robbing  the  mail. 
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counterfeiting  the  coin,  &c.,  and  finally  of  tres- 
pass on  the  United  States  land. 

These  complaints  were  contained  in  docu- 
ments signed  in  official  form,  though  generally 
by  persons  not  in  office,  and  were  backed  by 
letters  from  Michael  Dousman,  whose  great 
wealth  gave  him  weight  with  the  business 
men  at  Detroit,  and  with  government. 

The  President  ordered  a  vigorous  and  sweep- 
ing prosecution,  and  put  the  armed  steamer 
Michigan  and  the  cutter  Ingham  under  the  or- 
ders of  Geo.  C.  Bates,  District  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Michigan,  to  aid  in  making  ar- 
rests, which  it  \Vas  alledged  the  Mormons 
would  resist. 

The  first  intinlation  that  the  Mormons  had 
of  this  movement  was  the  arrival  of  the  Mich- 
igan at  Beaver  Harbor.  Hon.  J.  M.  Greig, 
Judge  of  Michilimackinac  County  Court,  who 
had  just  adjourned  his  Court  at  Mackinac, 
came  aboard  there,  and  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty persuaded  the  District  Attorney  and 
Marshal,  who  were  aboard,  to  go  peacably 
about  their  arrests,  without  any  hostile  dem- 
onstration. 

The  Steamer  anchored  in  the  Harbor  about 
midnight.  At  the  instance  of  Judge  Greig, 
Mr.  Bates  went  ashore,  accompanied  by  no  of- 
ficer, and  inquired  for  Mr.  Strang.  A  friend 
of  Mr.  Strang's  arranged  an  interview,  which 
took  place  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Bates  began  the  interview  by  an  effort 
to  convince  Mr.  Strang  that  he  could  not  eS"- 
cape  from  the  force  in  his  hands,  nor  avoid  an 
arrest,  and  would  do  best  by  giving  himself 
up  promptly.  Mr.  Strang  replied  that  he  was 
satirfied  with  his  present  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  asked  "  on  what  charge  do  you  wish 
to  arrest  me  1"  Mr.  Bates  replied,  *' the  pa- 
pers are  aboard,  and  if  you  will  step  aboard  a 
few  mi'nutes,  I  will  show  them  to  you." 

It  was  immediately  arranged  that  Mr. 
Strang  should  go  aboard  the  Steamer  and  have 
a  consultation,  where  if  ho  saw  f\i  to  do  so  ho 
should  surrender  himself  to  the  officer  charged 
with  his  arrtst.  But  that  if  ho  did  not  con- 
sent to-  so  surrender  himsolf,  he  should  at  the 


end  of  two  hours  be  landed  on  the  beach,  in 
front  of  his  own  house,  and  neither  pursued  or 
watched  for  fifteen  minutes.       I.  ".' 

Mr.  Strang  went  aboard  in  the  same  boat 
that  had  brought  Mr.  Bates  ashore.  No  pa- 
pers were  exhibited,  but  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr. 
Knox,  the  Marshal,  stated  that  Mr!  Strang 
and  thirty-eight  others  were  charged  with  tres- 
pass on  the  United  States  land,  and  a  portion 
of  them,  including  Mr.  Strang,  with  counter- 
feiting the  coin,  and  that  if  they  could  see  the 
men  and  look  into  the  matter,  they  would  dis- 
charge such  as  appeared  not  to  be  guilty,  and 
take  to  Detroit  for  trial  only  such  as  the  evir, 
dence  against  was  conclusive. 

Mr.  Strang  asked  for  a  list  of  names  of  the 
accused,promising  that  if  it  was  furnished  him, 
all  the  men  named  in  it  should  come  to  the^ 
wharf  to  be  arrested  within  two  hours.  To 
this  Mr.  Bates  finally  agreed,  though  Mr. 
Knox  objected,  saying  it  would  advertise  the 
Mormons,  who  should  run  away.  The  list 
was  sent  ashore  with  a  request  from  Mr.  Strang 
that  the  men  named  would  come  to  the  wharf, 
and  wait  for  a  boat  to  bring  thera  aboard.  Not 
satisfied,  Mr.  Knox,  with  some  of  hia  Depu- 
ties, went  and  commenced  arresting  them  on, 
their  approach.  He  soon  saw  his  error,  and 
desisted;  and  within  two  hours  thirty-onff 
ijien,  all  the  persons  named,  who  were  on  the 
Island,  had  conic  io  be  arrested. 

A  young  fellow  named  William  Arnold  had 
been  taken  aboard  at  Mackinac,  with  the  tale 
that  the  Mormons  had  an  artificial  cave  in 
Mount  Pisgah,  in  which  they  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive business  at  coining,  and  that  he  had 
been  solicited  to  join  in  the  business,  and  hacl 
been  in  the  cave  and  seen  the  work  going  on»M 

He  was  brought  along  to  point  out  the  car- 
om, but  on  arriving  at  Beavor  acknowledged' 
that  his  tale  was  false.  It  appeared  that  Ad- 
ams had  persuaded  him  to  tell  this  tale,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  scandal.  He  had  been  unef-' 
pectedly  called  to  vnrify  it  in  a  legs!  proceed'- 
ing,  and  had  gone  blindly  on  till  the  momeiit' 
caoie  to  point  out  the  workshop.    He  could  (fo 
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no  further,  and  in  shame  and  confusion  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Some  of  the  civilians  aboard  the  steamer  de- 
termined to  believe  the  Mormons  were  guilty, 
though  the  testimony  vanished.  A  company 
of  them  went  ashore,  and  inquiring  of  children 
the  route,  made  their  way  to  Mount  Pisgah, 
and  after  a  thorough  examination,  concluded 
that  the  cavern  was  somewhere  else.  The 
idea  that  it  was  nowhere,  did  not  occur  to 
them. 

An  awning  was  prepared,  and  arrangements 
made  to  hold  a  Commissioner's  Court  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  when  McKinley,  one  of 
the  complainants,  expressed  his  utter  inability 
to  produce  his  witnesses  without  a  delay  of 
several  days,  representing  that  several  of  them 
were  nearer  Detroit  than  Beaver  Island.  The 
Court  was  dismissed,  and  a  consultation  be- 
gan as  to  the  disposition  of  the  prisoners. — 
The  result  was  that  Messrs.  Strang,  Towns- 
end,  Ketcham  and  Page,  not  as  prisoners,  but 
under  servilance,  to  be  the  subjects  of  further 
judicial  proceedings,  went  to  Detroit.  Mr. 
Strang  became  bail  for  the  appearance  of  four 
others,  in  case  bills  were  found  against  them, 
and  all  the  others  were  discharged.  Mr.  Strang 
obtained,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates, a  pledge  from  the  District  Attorney  and 
Marshal  that  in  case  of  their  acquittal  they 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Sheriflfot  Mich- 
ilimackmac,  but  should  be  brought  either  on  a 
national  vessel  or  in  custody  of  a  Deputy  Mar- 
shal, and  discharged  at  Beaver.  In  the  result 
this  pledge  was  broken. 

The  prosecution  continued  before  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  at  Detroit, 
from  the  latter  part  of  May  till  the  9th  of  July. 
Mr.  Strang  and  twenty-six  others  were  indict- 
ed for  going  out  in  armed  force  and  robbing  the 
United  States  mail  ;  Mr.  Strang  and  two  oth- 
ers for  coining,  and  Mr.  Strang  and  about  a 
dozen  others  in  twelve  bills  for  trespass  on 
the  public  lands.  A  bill  was  also  submitted 
to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  against  Mr.  Strang  and  several 
rO^ijeya  fox  treason,  which  was  igppred. 


Thirteen  persons  were  tried  on  the  indict- 
ment for  mail  robbing,  and  acquitted.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  men  were  prejudged 
and  foredoomed  ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  de- 
fence beyond  doubt  or  caviling  could  have  pro- 
duced their  acquittal.  The  whole  public  ex- 
pected their  conviction. 

The  Advertiser  and  Tribune,  daily  papers 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  belched  forth  morning 
and  evening  the  most  bitter  calumnies  against 
them,  nnd  though  the  Free  Press  occasionally 
admitted  a  brief  article  in  their  defence,  it  wag 
in  no  sense  committed  in  their  behalf.  The  re. 
ports  of  the  trial  published  in  the  Advertiser 
were  so  barefaced  perversions  of  the  truth  aa 
to  receive  severe  condemnation  from  the  Hon. 
Ross  W'ilkins,  District  Judge.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  acquittal  of  the  defendant* 
must  be  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
innocence. 

It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  too,  that  the 
defendants  were  charged  with  going  out  in 
armed  force,  and  in  military  array  at  midday 
on  the  19th  of  February,  and  making  an  at- 
tack on  a  mail  train  only  a  few  rods  from  a 
large  Indian  village,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  white  men.  They 
were  not  arrested  for  this  offence  till  three 
months  after.  William  Wilkins,  Clerk  of  the 
Court  and  [Jnited  States  Commissioner,  waa 
sent  to  take  testimony  on  the  spot,  and  among 
three  hundred  witnesses  attending  before  him, 
over  one  hundred  of  whom  were  sworn  and  in- 
terrogated on  this  point,  not  one  man  could  be 
found  who  had  ever  heard  of  ii  till  after  the 
arrest. 

Even  the  Assistant  Post  Master,  Peter  Mc- 
Kinley, though  he  swore  to  the  military  at- 
tack and  robbery,  on  his  cross-examination 
said  he  sent  the  same  mail  after  its  recovery  to 
Mackinac  on  the  opening  of  navigation,  on  a 
vessel  owned  and  navigated  by  the  same  men 
he  was  prosecuting  for  robbing  it. 

The  truth  became  apparent  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial,  that  there  had  not  only 
been  no  attack  and  no  armed  force,  but  actu- 
ally no  mail  in  the  premises.    That  a  portion 
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of  the  defendants  had  been  engaged  only  in 
assisting  in  trying  to  arrest  a  man  charged 
with  crime,  who  was  at  that  time  in  company 
with  a  dog  train,  which  did  not  carry  a  mail, 
and  was  not  interrupted  ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
whole  story  of  mail  and  mail  robbery  was 
merely  a  false  tale,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  Mr.  Strang  by  the  most  unblushing 
perjury. 

This  conviction  on  the  public  mind,  where 
the  trial  took  place,  alone  can  account  for  the 
abandoning  of  other  indictments.  The  trial 
of  the  first  indictment  did  not  shed  the  slight- 
est ray  of  light  on  the  merits  of  the  other  caus- 
es, except  by  showing  that  the  whole  batch 
were  the  creation  of  conspiracy  and   perjury. 

AFPAIK  WITH  THE  BENNETTS. 

During  the  progress  of  these  affairs,  more 
Btartling  events  were  going  on  at  Beaver. — 
Two  men,  Richard  O'Donnel  and  James 
Hoy,  had  beaten  Samuel  Graham,  a  leading 
Mormon,  with  a  cane,  breaking  his  arm  and 
fracturing  his  skull.  Warrants  were  issued 
for  their  arrest,  but  Sheriff  Granger  would  nei- 
ther arrest  them,  or  suffer  it  to  be  done.  He 
took  them  in  his  personal  keeping,  pretending 
to  employ  them  as  assistants  ;  until  the  at- 
tempt 10  arrest  them  v/as  given  over,  when 
they  returned  to  the  fisheries. 

Wm.  N.  McLeod,  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  Michilimackinac  County,  went  to  Beaver 
to  direct  a  prosecution.  Under  his  advice  a 
Constable,  with  two  men,  went  to  arrest  them. 
They  were  resisted  by  Thomas  and   Samuel 

Bennett  with  loaded  guns,  and  driven  back 

Soon  after  the  Constable  returned  with  a  pos- 
se of  some  thirty  men,  and  additional  warrants 
for  the  Bennetts,  and  acting  under  tho  official 
instructions  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

The  Bennetts  refused  to  surrender  to  the 
Constable,  and  as  he  drew  back  to  call  hispos- 
ee  to  assist,  fired  upon  him.  At  the  second 
shot  he  fell,  seriously  though  not  mortally 
wounded.  The  fire  was  returned.  Tlierewas 
a  crasli  of  arms  one  moment,  and  all  was  still. 
Thomas  Bennett  was  dead — shot  through  the 
heart.  Samuel  had  one  band  nearly  shot  away. 


There  were  upwards  of  seventy  fishermen 
within  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  who  had  a  mil- 
itary organization,  and  had  been  well  drilled. 
They  were  banded  together  to  resist  arrests, 
and  had  agreed  on  a  signal  for  a  call  to  arms 
of  three  guns.  But  the  rapid  discharge  of 
arms  alarmed  them,  and  prevented  the  signal 
being  understood.  Some  lied  to  the  woods, 
and  some  took  to  the  Lake  in  their  boats.  Be- 
fore the  rest  were  ready  for  action  the  posse 
were  upon  them,  and  compelled  them  to  dis- 
perse. O'Donnel  was  pursued  upon  the  wa- 
ter, and  taken. 

A  Coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  body, 
and  a  verdict  brought  in  according  to  the  facts. 
This  Jury  consisted  of  six  Mormons  and  six 
Gentiles,  and  their  verdict  was  signed  by  nine 
of  the  Jurors,  the  other  three  declining  to  sign 
on  the  allegation  that  it  was  not  in  proof  that 
the  Constable  was  a  citizen  ;  pretending  that 
if  he  was  not  a  citizen,  the  warrant  and  his  of- 
fice would  neither  protect  him  nor  his  posse  in 
the  doing  of  their  duty.  In  fact  he  was  a  cit- 
izen; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  another  in- 
stance can  be  found  of  the  raising  a  question 
of  that  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  charging  an 
officer  criminally  for  obeying  the  mandate  of 
his  warrant. 

Had  the  same  resistance  of  the  legal  author- 
ity occurred  at  any  other  place,  and  a  public 
officer  performed  similar  duties  in  like  man- 
ner, his  conduct  would  have  been  applauded 
by  the  public  voice  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  But  in  this  case  it 
was  spoken  of  everywhere  as  a  most  atrocious 
murder.  Statements  were  published  in  nearly 
all  the  papers,  representing  that  the  Bennetts 
were  unarmed,  and  only  standing  upon  their 
legal  rights  against  "  Mormon  law  ;"  that  tho 
Mormons  had  long  before  doomed  them  to 
death  ;  and  on  that  occasion  had  killed  and 
o'lt  in  pieces  one  of  them,  and  terribly  muti- 
lated the  other,  from  mero  blood-thirstiness. — 
Tiie  chirurgical  examination  was  garbled  into 
a  tale  of  post  mortem  barbarities,  such  aa  can- 
nibals would  turn  pale  at  tho  rehearsal  of. 

The  account  of  these  tranBactiona  reached 
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Detroit  after  the  indictment,  and  previous  to 
tlie  trial  of  Mr.  Strang  and  the  other  Mormons 
indicted  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Daily  Advertiser  advised  not  on- 
ly the  prosecution  of  this  posse  as  murderers? 
but  of  Mr.  Strang  also,  who  was  in  Detroit 
■when  the  events  occurred.  The  indignation 
•excited  against  the  Mormons  by  these  events 
was  a  most  dangerous  preparation  for  their  tri- 
al ;  but  tliey  passed  the  ordeal  unscathed. 

A  great  effort  was  made  to  produce  the  im- 
pression th  at  these  Bennetts  were  substantial 
farmers,  and  respectable  and  liberal  minded 
men.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  They  were  escaped  felons  from  Ireland, 
who  kept  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization,  to 
avoid  the  extradition  laws.  They  had  been 
some  time  in  Mackinac,  where  they  were  no. 
ted  for  thieving  propensities,  and  the  place  be- 
coming too  warm  for  them,  had  taken  up  their 
abode  at  Beaver  Island.  Thomas  took  an  In- 
dian wife,  and  lived  with  her  till  the  expense 
of  supporting  the  children  was  more  than  the 
value  of  her  work,  when  he  turned  her  off  late 
in  the  fall  to  provide  for  herself.  On  her  way 
to  her  father's,  at  Traverse,  she  was  overtaken 
by  a  storm  and  perished,  with  all  her  children, 

Samuel  Bennett  prosecuted  nearly  all  the 
men  on  Beaver  Island,  charging  them  with 
the  murder  of  his  brother.  Sheriff  Granger 
commenced  raising  a  posse  at  Mackinac  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  accus- 
ed, but  really  for  the  purpose  of  wasting  the 
entire  Mormon  settlement  on  Beaver  Island. — 
Jacob  Sammons,  of  Duncan,  learning  the  pur- 
pose, remonstrated,  and  offered  to  go  alone  and 
make  the  arrests. 

The  result  justified  his  confidence  in  the 
peaceable  and  law-abiding  disposition  of  the 
Mormons.  He  went  alone  to  Beaver,  and 
gave  out  notice  that  he  had  come  to  arrest  the 
men  concerned  in  killing  Bennett,  and  wished 
them  to  meet  him  at  a  designated  place  the 
next  day  to  be  arrested. 

In  the  mean  time  two  men,  H.  D.  McCul- 
loch  and  Samuel  Graham,  had  gone  to  Mack- 
inac and  been  arrested  and  thrust  into  jail. — 


Notwithstanding  this,  they  met  Mr.  Sammon«, 
according  to  his  request,  and  above  twenty 
were  taken  into  custody,  and  remained  there 
prisoners  in  his  hands  till  the  United  Stales 
steamer  Michigan  returned  with  Mr.  Strang 
on  board,  and  a  number  of  public  officers  charg- 
ed with  arresting  divers  other  persons,  and 
taking  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses, 
to  be  read  on  his  trial,  when  part  of  them  were 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of 
the  United  States,  and  Sammons  chartered  a 
vessel  and  took  the  rest  to  Mackinac. 

At  Mackinac  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
protecting  his  prisoners  from  the  mob.  They 
were  taken  before  O'Malley,  and  ordered  to 
prison.  The  Mackinac  jail  is  a  log  building, 
in  a  side  hill,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  cold 
and  damp,  like  an  out  door  cellar,  each  only 
eleven  feet  square.  One  loom  is  a  dungeon, 
and  the  other  has  two  grated  holes,  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  square,  without  glass.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  neither  beds,  chairs,  benches  or 
table.  To  such  a  place  fourteen  men  were 
gommitted  to  remain  ten  weeks,  until  the 
charge  against  them  could  be  laid  before  a 
Grand  Jury. 

The  intention  evidently  was  that  they  should 
perish  of  the  confinement.  But  Granger's  cu- 
pidity saved  them.  They  arranged  with  him 
to  allow  them  to  go  out  and  work  about  town, 
they  paying  him  for  their  board,  which  he-also 
charged  to  the  County,  thus  giving  him  doub- 
le pay  for  boarding  them. 

The  excitement  against  them  had  passed  of?, 
and  as  they  were  industrious  :nen,  they  got 
plenty  of  work  at  a  place  where  good  laborers 
can  scarcely  be  got  at  any  price.  As  steam- 
boats came  in  almost  daily,  covered  with  pas- 
sengers, these  men  were  pointed  out  to  them 
as  the  Mormon  "  prisoners  for  murder,"  and 
the  idea  of  keeping  men  on  such  a  charge,  in 
the  public  streets,  at  work  about  on  docks, 
where  steamboats  were  coming  and  going  at 
all  times  of  day  and  night,  was  so  perfectly  ri- 
diculous as  to  produce  a  strong  suspicion,  even 
with  those  prejudiced  against  them,  that  the 
prosecution  was  without  any  foundation. 
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The  tragedy  had  sunk  to  a  farce  ;  but  as  if  it 
needed  one  more  scene  to  mark  it  with  its  true 
character,  Sheriff  Granger,  while  he  held  these 
men  prisoners  for  murder,  summoned  them  to 
serve  him  as  a  posse  in  executing  a  writ  of  re- 
plevin, where  he  was  resisted  :  two  of  them 
as  appraisers  of  replevied  property,  and  finally 
a  majority  of  them  as  Jurors  on  an  inquest, 
which  was  held  before  him.  The  Sheriff 
pocketed  the  fees,  because  they  being  his  pris- 
oners he  was  enlilled  to  their  services.  No  bills 
were  found  against  them,  and  after  eleven 
weeks  detention  they  were  discharged.  But 
the  Grand  Jury,  in  order  to  keep  up  some  show 
of  justification  for  the  violence  which  Mackin- 
ac had  exhibited  in  the  matter,  indicted  two 
persons  who  were  not  in  custody,  and  who 
were  no  more  complicated  in  the  matter  than 
those  they  refused  to  indict. 

GENERAL     OrPEESSION". 

Between  the  11th  April  and  the  23d  of  June, 
1851,  ninety-nine  Mormons  were  arrested  on 
Beaver  Island  and  carried  to  distant  places, 
prejudged  and  foredoomed^  to  answer  to  crimi- 
nal charges.  Some  individuals  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  on  from  twelve  to  forty  different  ac- 
cusations. Before  the  end  of  August  eve- 
ry one  had  been  legally  acquitted,  and  return- 
ed home.  Yet  so  voracious  was  tiie  public 
maw  for  some  tale  ot  Mormon  rascality,  that 
their  discomfited  accusers  found  as  many  to 
feast  on  their  fables  as  ever. 

Besides  prisoners,  a  great  number  were  tak- 
en away  on  compulsory  process  as  witnesses. 
At  one  time  but  twenty-four  men  were  left. — 
The  women  cultivated  the  fields,  and  thus  pro- 
duced the  crops  which  tiie  following  winter 
saved  the  settlement  from  starvation. 

In  addition  to  prosecutions,  the  United  States 
Marshal  seized  large  quantities  of  square  tim- 
ber, on  the  allegation  that  it  was  wrongfully 
taken  from  public  lands.  Most  of  this  was 
cut  on  lands  belonging  to  individuals.  TTiat 
cut  on  government  lands  was  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  inBtruciione  of  the  Conimissionor  of 
public  lands.  And  Mr.  Strang  hold  in  his 
bands  a  written  ofUcial    Doto    from    Geo    C, 


Bates,  the  District  Attorney  who  prosecuted 
iiim,  advising  him  to  cut  the  timber,  and  as- 
suring him  that  he  should  not  be  prosecuted. 

These  seizures  were  abandoned,  but  before 
the  timber  was  restored,  Peter  McKinley, 
whom  the  Marshal  had  left  in  charge  of  it, 
had  four  thousand  feet  belonging  to  Mr.  Strang 
thrown  into  the  Lake. 

But  some  of  the  Deputy  Marshals  engaged 
in  the  seizures  took  quantities  belonging  to 
the  Gentiles,  who  had  engaged  in  these  pros- 
ecutions, most  of  which  was  sold — a  single 
act  of  justice  amid  a  long  train  of  wrongs — for 
they  had  no  excuse.  They  were  mere  tres- 
passers. 

On  its  being  ascertained  at  Beaver  that  Mr. 
Strang  was  acquitted,  and  about  to  return,  an 
effort  was  maae  to  prevent  his  landing.  Capt. 
W'hiiaker,  of  the  steamer  Wisconsin,  who  was 
grateful  to  the  Mormons  for  many  acts  of 
kindness  shown  him  the  year  before,  when  he 
lost  a  boat  in  their  neighborhood,  took  him 
and  several  other  of  the  Mormons  up,  and 
made  a  little  display  in  their  behalf  as  he  en- 
tered the  Harbor.  A  considerable  number  of 
persons  gathered  on  the  wharf  for  a  fray,  some 
of  whom  swore  great  oaths  that  Strang  should 
never  land  alive.     But  he  was  not  interrupted. 

Mr.  Strang  had  been  elected  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  the  previous  spring,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  immediately  on  return- 
ing from  Detroit.  At  first  an  attempt  wag' 
mado  to  overawe  him  by  brute  violence,  but 
it  failed.  So  great  was  the  advantage  of 
transacting  business  before  one  who  was  well 
versed  in  law,  and  would  swerve  from  no  du- 
ty, that  before  fall  his  most  violent  persecutors 
became  suitors  before  him.  A  few  stood  out, 
and  in  some  instances  appeals  were  taken  from 
his  judgments,  but  none  were  reversed.  Sher- 
iff Granger  found  a  shorter  way  to  set  aside 
his  authority.  Two  men  were  committed  to 
prison  by  Mr.  Strang,  in  pursuance  of  a  con- 
viction for  assault  and  battery,  and  Granger 
turned  them  at  largo,  and  burned  up  the  war- 
rants. He  also  turned  at  large  two  person* 
committed  in  execution  for  trespais. 
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As  winter  approached,  those  who  had  been 
most  hostile  against  the  Mormons,  attempted 
to  get  up  a  crowd  to  winter  on  Whiskey  Point, 
prepared  for  hostilities  with  the  Mormons. — 
The  proposition  frightened  off  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  stayed,  and  all  who  had 
been  committed  against  the  Mormons  followed. 
WRECK  OF  TIIE  ILLINOIS. 

Later  in  the  fall  the  Propeller  Illinois  went 
ashore  on  Fox  Island.  The  Captain  went  to 
Manitou  for  assistance,  and  was  refused.  He 
then  went  the  Beaver,  and  asked  Mr.  Strang  to 
furnish  him  assistance.  He  had  been  unfriend- 
ly to  the  Mormons,  and  several  times  treated 
them  ill.  Yet  they  turned  out  in  force  to  save 
his  boat,  of  which  he  was  half  owner.  When 
they  arrived  there  it  was  so  much  injured  that 
he  determined  to  abandon  it.  The  Mormons 
refused  to  abandon  it;  saying,  they  would  set 
their  pumps  and  try  the  effect,  whether  he 
paid  them  or  not.  They  did  so,  and  in  seven 
hours  had  her  afloat.  She  was  brought  safely 
into  Beaver  Harbor,  and  saved. 

The  settlers  on  Fox  Island,  who  were  an 
equal  number  of  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  took 
the  job  of  saving  the  cargo  on  shares,  and  built 
a  storehouse  for  the  sole  purpose  of  housing  it ; 
and  put  it  up  in  the  best  possible  order,  and 
waited  the  Captain's  arrival  in  the  spring  to 
divide  it.  This  was  at  the  back  side  of  the 
Island,  distant  from,  and  out  of  sight  of  their 
dwellings. 

In  the  spring  he  came  with  the  Illinois  in 
the  night  and  commenced  moving  the  cargo, 
without  consulting  them.  They  accidentally 
discovered  him  in  time  to  save  part  of  their 
share.  Yet  he  went  off  calling  the  Mormons 
robbers,  and  accusing  them  of  plundering  him, 
and  has  never  shown  them  the  slightest  grati- 
tude. Of  the  Gentiles  who  were  equally  con- 
eerned,  he  made  no  mention. 

WINTER   OF   1851—2. 

The  winter  of  1851 — 2  was  very  severe. 
A  two  horse  team  went  on  the  ice  from  Saint 
James  to  Mackinac ;  and  for  more  than  two 
months  it  was  good  crossing  to  Cross  Village. 


Vast  icebergs  formed,  lying  on  the  bottom  fn 
thirty  and  forty  feet  water,  many  of  them  fifty 
and  some  one  hundred  feet  high.  At  one  time 
ice  extended  quite  across  to  the  Fox  Islands  ; 
this  being  the  second  instance  in  the  memo- 
ry of  man. 

Before  the  traders  left,  ihey  obtained  all 
the  means  the  Indians  provided  against  win- 
ter, promising  to  furnish  them  with  pork  an(i 
flour.  But  they  furnished  nothing,  and  when 
winter  came  on,  they  were  entirely  destitute ; 
and  no  neighbors  to  resort  to,  but  the  Mor- 
mons, to  whom  they  had  been  hostile.  With 
great  efforts  the  Mormons  obtained  a  supply, 
and  furnished  them  on  credit.  They  paid 
promptly,  and  have  been  fast  friends  to  the 
Mormons  ever  since. 

STEALING  ON   THE  FISHERIES. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  a  large  body  of  fisher- 
men and  traders  came  on,  prepared  for  hostili- 
ties. The  Steamer  Northerner  landed  fifty  in, 
a  body  at  Whiskey  Point,  but  the  buildings 
were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  the  prospects 
so  unpromising  that  most  of  them  left  on  the 
same  boat. 

A  large  schooner  started  from  Mackinac  f 
few  hours  later,  with  a  still  greater  number, 
well  armed,  and  avowing  the  intention  to  kill 
the  Morc&on  men  and  take  the  women  on  the 
fishing  grounds  to  cook  and  do  the  drudgery. 
Learning  the  failure  of  the  other  party,  and 
that  the  Mormons  were  prepared  to  welcome 
them,  they  abandoned  the  undertaking. 

Among  those  that  remained,  two  immedi- 
ately commenced  selling  whiskey  to  the  Indi- 
ans, and  before  a  week  passed  around  found 
themselves  charged  with  a  penalty  of  twenty 
dollars  for  violating  the  Statute ;  and  only 
escaped  farther  prosecution  by  shipping  off 
their  liquors,  and  promising  reform. 

They  then  went  on  the  fishing  ground,  and 
went  into  partnership  with  a  Mormon  in  the 
fishing  business,  and  after  selling  off  their 
stuff  and  getting  a  quantity  of  fish,  one  went 
with  the  fish,  pretending  to  go  for  supplies, 
and  the  other  took  the  boat  which  belonged  to 
the  Mormon  alone   and   went  to   Mackinac, 
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boasting  there  that  he  had  stolen  enough  to 
make  good  his  fine  for  selling  liquors.  At 
Mackinac  this  was  considered  an  excellent 
joke. 

Transactions  like  the  following  were  fre- 
quent through  the  summer.  A  lantern,  apiece 
of  chain  and  some  old  irons  were  stolen  from 
the  wharf  at  Presque  Isle,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  east  of  Beaver,  and  several  re- 
spectable new  spapers,  issued  many  hundred 
miles  away,  published  flaming  notices  of  the 
transaction,  representing  that  the  Mormons 
were  the  thieves  ;  as  though  anybody  would 
go  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  steal  a  few 
shillings  worth  of  property,  such  as  could  be 
picked  up  nightly  in  any  neighborhood.— 
Among  these  the  "  Green  Bay  Spectator" 
took  the  lead.  Stories  of  this  kind  were  so 
often  repeated,  that  their  utter  incredibility 
was  lost  sight  of. 

As  an  extreme  example  of  this,  may  be 
mentioned  the  "Buffalo  Rough  Notes,"  which 
gravely  published  a  statement  that  the  Mor- 
mons habitually  boarded  the  Lake  Steamers, 
and  pirated  what  they  pleased ;  and  they, 
with  one  eminent  exception,   submitted  to  it. 

Any  one  who  had  taken  pains  might  have 
collected  during  that  summer  fifty  accounts  of 
Mormon  depredations  on  the  property  of  oth- 
ers, gravely  and  circumstantially  asservated, 
in  respectable  newspapers,  not  one  of  which 
would  have  been  credited  for  a  single  moment, 
had  it  been  asserted  on  any  other  people ;  every 
one  made  up  of  improbabilities,  and  contain- 
ing the  most  glaring  absurdities  and  impossi- 
bilities. Yet  these  were  credited  and  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth  undoublingly  by  those 
who  in  other  matters  are  not  over  credulous. 
It  is  clear  enough  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  newspapers  and  legends,  that  the 
Mormons  have  a  most  plenary  power  of'  mira- 
cles in  mischief-making,  and  if  not  preserved 
from  destruction  by  the  Almighty,  arc  won- 
derfully and  Bupernaturally  strengthened  in 
Tilliany  and  protected  from  punishment  by 
the  Devil. 
Numerous  thefts  were  committed  upon  vari- 


ous fishermen  on  Beater  Island,  all  of  w&icli 
were  charged  to  the  Mormons.  Biii  in  sereir* 
al  instances  the  stolen  property  was  fihalty 
discovered  in  the  hands  of  other  fishermen;  in 
none  was  it  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Mormons. 
Many  instances  occurred  where  fishermen  <if- 
ported  themselves  stripped  of  eVery thing,  and 
unable  to  pay  the  enrna  advanced  to  inem'  hj 
traders,  and  getting  new  supplies,  left  for  dis- 
tant fisheries,  where  they  were  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  lost  property,  having  made  a 
good  speculation  out  of  their  own  falsehoods 
and  the  trader's  credulity. 

This  system  once  begun  was  oyeraonis,  anoT 
soon  no  fisherman  on  Beaver  could  get  creidii. 
At  the  same  time  a  general  system  of  plunder- 
ing the  Mormons  was  carried  on  by  the  fisher- 
men. This  was  not  a  new  practice.  As  ear- 
ly as  1850  Mr.  Strang  had  landed  14,000  feet 
of  lumber,  on  Whiskey  Point,  where  he  owned 
a  small  piece  of  land,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
there  was  not  1,000  f6et  left.  More  than  twto- 
ty  shanties  were  afterwards  found  on  the  re- 
mote and  secluded  fisheries,  covered  and  floot* 
ed  \Vilh  this  lumber,  and  not  even  the  tnarkf 
obliterated.  But  in  1853  the  fishermen  stip- 
plied  themselves  regularly  from  the  gardened^ 
the  Mormons,  and  some  considerable  fields  d^ 
potatoes  and  tnmeps  remotef  from  dwellibgif 
were  quite  cleared  out.  '     ' 

A  few  Mormons  were  fishing,  inS  in'elif  i^ii 
were  lifted  and  stolen  till  they  were  quite  bro- 
ken up;  but  while  this  ^as  going  on,  th^ 
guilty  were  detected,  and  prosecutions  com- 
menced. The  Mormons  recovered  their  dama- 
ges. On  the  criminal  prosecutions  part  of  th« 
accused  escaped,  and  this  rest  gave  bail,  and 
accused  and  bail  left  the  country  together.-^ 
Among  the  latter  was  Henry  VanAlIen,  keie'|>'- 
er  of  the  Light  on  Beaver  Island,  who  had  i«- 
creted  in  the  Light  House  eighteen  noti  be- 
longing to  Benjamin  G.  Wright.       ^^  ^^'  ^ 

VanAlIen  had  not  been  suspected;  bat  a 
short  time  after  the  stoaliog  of  Wright's  nets, 
a  strong  eunent,  produced  by  long  sever* 
winds,  drew  the  buoys  under  where  VanAUsa 
had  set  twenty-fonr  new  net».  The  nets  eonld 
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not  be  found,  and  he,  suppospg  them  stolen, 
and  Buspec.ting  some  of  the  Mormons  of  the 
theft,  offered  to  restore  Mr,  Wright's,  if  his 
were  brought  back.  ,  j      ,       ■      , 

Whiie,he  was  raakipg  to  some  of  the  lead- 
ingMormons  this  proposition,  his  l3uoya  rais- 
ed, and  hi^  workmen  took  in  his  nets,  well 
filled  with  fish.  He  was  promptly  prosecut- 
ed, and  escaped  as  before  stated;  since  which 
affairs  oh  Reaver  have  been  entirely  in  the  con- 
trol 6f  the  Mormons.  The  Indians  trade  there, 
end  sometimes  have  fished  there  to  the  number 
of  six  hundred.  It  is  a  significant  fact  tljat 
since  then  no  case  of  stealing  has  been  heard 
of  on  tieaver,  and  hone  on  the  fisheries  around 
tlie  Island,  except  what  were  traced  directly 
to  a  few  fishers  at  Gull  Island,  and  a  band  of 
outlaws  at  Pine  River.  '  "  "'  . '...,' 

3^K . .  STRANG  IN   THE  LEGISL ATUKE . 

J. In  1851  there  was  a  new  apportionment  of 
Representatives  anjong  the  Counties  of  the 
State,  and  though  Emmet  and  above  twenty 
other  uQorgani;zed. Counties  in  the  Lower  Pen- 
lAsnla  were  attached  to  Miciuiirnackinac  for 
judicial  purposes,  yet  on  this  apportionment 
they  were  all  included withNewaygo,  Oceana, 
Lake  and  Maaop  in  a  single.  Representative 
District,  and  Michilimackinae  became  a  Dis- 
trict by  itself.  This  apportionment  was  prob- 
ably made  without  much  consideration,  for  it  is. 
very  evident  that  not  a  dozen  persons  in  the 
State  thought  of  the  Mormon  gettlemer^t  being 
in  Newaygo  District.  .   ,  , 

Had  the  people  of  Peaine  township  voted  as 
apart  of  Mackinac' District,  they  would  have 
controled  the  election ;  but  their  votes  \vould 
have  b^ien. liable  to  be  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  apportionment  bill  placed,  them  in  Ne- 
waygo District.  But  if  they  voted  as  part  of 
Newaygo  District,  t)iere  was  no  mode  provid- 
ed in  law  for  the  return  ajid  panyass  of  their 

votes.  ..,,'■'..•',,.• 

A  more  seriouff  difficulty  wag,  thaf,  by'  the 

Constitution,  all  the  State  north  of  towhship 
twenty  was  included  in  the  District  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  and  elected  its  Representa- 
tives the  last  Tuesday  in  September ;  but  Ne- 


waygo was  one  of  the  Districts  of  the  State  at. 
large,  and  elected  the  Tuesday  following  the 
first  Monday  in  November;  and  it  was  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Legislature  had  the  power 
of  detaching  Emmet  County  and  legislating 
concerning  it  as  part  of  the  State  at  large. — 
Moreover  it  was  disputed  whether  the  Beaver 
Islands  were  really  in  Emmet  or  Michilimack- 
inae County,  the  general  but  erroneous  opinion 
being  that  they  were  in  Michilimackinae. 

The  universal  opinion  was  that  the  Mormon 
settlement  was  in  Michilimackinae  District, 
and  it  was  known  that  it  could  control  the  elec- 
tion. But  the  Mormons  concluded  that  legal- 
ly they  were  in  Newaygo  District,  where  the 
result  was  uncertain.  Mr.  Strang  was  put  in 
nomination,  but  his  name  not  annoHnced  till 
election  day.  There  were  four  other  candi- 
dates in  the  field,  and  he  received  more  votes 
than  any  three  of  them. 

The  Canvassers  met  at  Newaygo,  seven 
hundred  miles  by  any  traveled  route  from  Bea- 
ver, and  had  no  intimation  that  Mr.  Strang 
was  in  the  field,  or  the  Mormon  settlement  in 
their  District,  till  Mr.  Chidester  arrived  there 
as  Canvasser  for  all  the  unorganized  Counties 
attached  to  Michilimackinae.  He  succeeded 
in  satisfying  them  that  the  Beaver  Islands 
were  in  their  District,  and  Mr.  Strang  received 
the  certificate  of  election. 

This  result  was  exceedingly  mortifying  to 
Mackinac,  and  the  more  violent  set  about  de-' 
vising  means  to  defeat  it.  At  the  town  meet- 
ing the  spring  pievious  Mr.  Strang  had  been 
elected  Supervisor  of  Peaine,  and  in  the  effort 
to  prevent  his  sitting  with  the  Board  the  Grand. 
Jury  had  trumped  up  an  indictment  against  him/ 
hoping  to  frighten  him  from  the  place,  and  E. 
A.  Franks,  one  of  the  Jurors,  mentioned  the 
fact  in  his  hearing,  before  the  warrant  issued, 
but  Mr.  Strang  would  not  leave,  and  on  being' 
arrested  refused  to  give  bail,  and'  waited  the 
result.  After  being  in  custody  five  days  he 
was  turned  at  large,  and  continued  to  visit 
Mackinac  both  on  official  and  private  business, 
as  he  had  occasion,  unmolested. 

Bat  on  its  being  ascertained    that    he  wa« 
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elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  war- 
rant was  issued  on  this  old  affair  for  his  ar- 
rest, and  the  plan  laid  to  seize  him  on  his  way 
to  the  Capitol.  There  was  no  officer  nearer 
than  Detroit  having  jurisdiction  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  session  would  close  be- 
fore a  writ  could  be  obtained  and  executed. 

This  plan  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Strang's  go- 
ing by  way  of  Green  Bay.  But  Mr.  Irvine, 
District  Attorney  of  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
went  with  a  warrant  to  Detroit,  and  engaged 
an  officer  there  to  meet  Mr.  Strang  at  Lansing, 
and  arrest  him,  immediately  before  the  call  of 
the  House.  The  special  deputation  of  the 
Detroit  officer  to  execute  this  warrant  was  a 
forgery. 

la  the  mean  time  the  certificate  of  Mr. 
Strang's  election  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
files  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  James 
Barton,  who  stood  next  to  Mr.  Strang  in  the 
canvass,  came  on  from  Newaygo  to  contest 
Mr.  Strang's  seat  in  his  absence.  This  would 
have  given  Mr.  Barton  a  clear  field,  neither  an 
opponent  or  a  ceriificate  of  election  against 
him,  and  the  universal  opinion  in  his  favor. 

The  plan  signally  failed.  Though  charged 
with  a  breach  of  the  peace,  so  that  he  could 
not  claim /jru'eVcge/roOT  arres/ under  the  Con- 
filitution,  Mr.  Strang  claimed  privilege  as  to 
the  manner  (f  the  arrest,  at  common  law;  in- 
sisting that  he  could  be  removed,  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  fclouse,  after  they  had  examin- 
ed the  ground  of  the  proceeding.  As  the  officer 
charged  with  his  arrest  determined  to  remove 
him  forcibly,  before  liie  House  assembled,  ha 
prepared  for  defence,  and  notified  him  that  he 
should  treat  any  attempt  to  remove  him  as  an 
unprovoked  assault;  saying,  significantly, 
when  hiij  claim  of  privilege  was  disputed,  "I 
will  put  my  neck  in  a  halter  upon  that." 
,  When  the  House  was  called,  he  laid  a  du- 
plicate of  his  certificate  of  election  on  the 
Clerk's  table,  and  was  sworn  in.  Iiifurmiug 
the  IIouso  of  the  attempt  to  arrest  him,  after 
several  propositions,  a  Commilteo  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  matter,  who  report- 
ed the  facts  at  l<in;iib,   coming  to  the  conclu- 


sion  that  the  arrest  was  attempted,  not  for  tns 
furtherance  of  justice,  but  from  private  raalicd 
and  persecution,  and  a  desire  t,o  deprive  t'na 
House  of  his  services  as  a  member.  He  W28 
discharged  from  arrest  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Barton^s  petition  for  leave  to  contest  his 
seat  immediately  came  up,  and  beirig  referred 
to  the  Cotiimittee  ph  Electioh^i'  two  reports 
came  in,  the  majority  report  being'  adverse  to 
Mr.  Strang.  Leave  was  granted  to  ihe  par- 
ties to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  ,  Mr, 
Taylor,  Ex-Secretary  of*  State,  appeared  for 
Mr.  Barton.  Mr.  Strang  defended  himself,  in 
person.  His  defence  was  spoken  of  in  the 
press  generally  as  marked  wUH  greilt  abilttjr, 
and  an  extraordinary  arnousl  ofle'g'al  learni^jg, 
and  general  information. 

Mr.  Strang  maintained  his  seat,  l^y  a  vote 
of  forty-nine  to  eleven ;  which  considering 
that  both  prejudice  and  legal  opinions  Were 
against  him  in  the  outset,  was  a  fine  tribute  to 
his  learning  and  ability.  But  what  was  still 
more  complimentary,  some  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  House  slated  in  their  places  that 
they  were  not  only  convinced  by  the  argti- 
ments  of  Mr.Strang,  but  that  theit  pr^judicea 
were  quite  removed.  Among  these  were  the 
Hon.  K.  Ransom,  of  Ivalamaioo,    for  a  \ong 

time  Chief  Justice,  aad  once  Goyeinor  of  the 
„  .  .  -.  .'.iU.    •i.'^-.<;iy;    uf    i':i/.rM.\ 

State. 

The  effect  of  these  proceedings' waa  W  give 
Mr.  Strang  a  high  standing  in  the  Legislatiire, 
and  among  the  public  men  of  the  State.  He 
fully  maintained  that  position  through  tlio  ses- 
sion. At  its  olbse  he  h<Jd  carnVd  'i.\t  th^rtieSs- 
ures  which  his  District,'  'cohi-istin^  61*  twfentjr- 
f=ix  Counties,  asked;  ah(i  Was  vitiiVersalty  ac- 
knowledged to  have  exerted  inore  infl\i«nce 
than  any  oth<>r  rneuiher,  without  havihg  ever 
wjiidesoended  to  anything  '«hort<if  thtl'  ttHMt 
open  and  manly  means.  ' '"      ''' ' 

When  ho  entered  the  Hquso,  ^pwaygo  apd 
0(;«iana  ("bounties  were  organized  and  fully  de- 
tached from  all  other  Counties,  but  had  no  ju- 
diciary except  Justices  of  ihfs  Peace  and  Judg- 
ei  o|  Probata.     Con-Joqnently  no  crime,   how* 
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•yer  h^inoat,  committed  there,  could  be  pun- 
ished. Judgments  recorered  before  Justices 
of  the  Pe^cei  could  be  appealed,  which  laid 
them  pp  the  Clerk's  files,  and  operated  as  a 
perpetual  stay  of  execution. 

^;  (Grand  Traverse  had  not  so  much  as  a  Coun- 
ty  organization  legally  existing,  but  was  fully 
^•tached  from  all  other  Counties;  and  was, 
thereforei  utterly  without  law.  One- fourth  of 
the  State,  extending  from  township  twenty  to 
i^  Straits,  had  only  a  single  township  organ- 
ised in  it,  apd  only  a  foreign  judiciary.  There 
yrere  several  portions  of  the  territory  of  the 
2$|ate  not  in  any  County,  and  therefore  not  sub- 
l^ct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judiciary,  or  of 
pnj  local  municij^al  authority,  and  it  was  in 
the  most  serious  dispute  to  what  Counties 
•ome  of  the  largest  settlements  in  the  District 
beiopged. 

These  and  a  hundred  other  wants  growing 
out  of  the  blundering  legislation  of  thirty  years 
were  remedied,  leaving  him  abundance  of  leis- 
ure to  attend  to  all  the  general  business  of  the 
cession.  The  organization  of  Grand  Traverse 
County  was  perfected,  two  new  Counties  and 
«igbt  new  townships  organized,  and  a  judicia- 
ry and  municipal  government  provided  for  all 
parts  of  the  district. 

ATTEMPT  TO  KIDNAP  ME.  STRANG. 

The  people  of  Mackinac  were  mortified  at 
JAt.  Strang's  success  as  a  legislator.  As  he 
was  on  the  steamer  Mormon  in  May,  1853, 
bound  for  Buffalo,  but  stopping  at  Mackinac 
Whi^rf  &  few  minutes,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
kidnap  him,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
**  serving  him  as  they  did  old  Jo." 
(ii>.  This  attempt  was  made  by  a  gang  of  row- 
di«8,  without  any  official  authority,  who  had 
an  old  writ  on  which  he  had  before  been  ar- 
rested and  legally  discharged.  Mr.  Strang  de- 
fended himself,  barricaded  his  stateroom  door, 
yrhere  he  remained  in  a  state  of  siege  till  the 
boat  entered  the  Saint  Clair,  when  he  broke 
dot|rn  the  door  and  jumped  off  on  a  wharf  on 
Canada  shore.    Here  the  matter  ended. 


EFFORT  TO   OVERRIDE  THE  LIQUOR 
LAW  IN  EMMET. 

At  the  same  time  the  people  of  Mackinao 
called  a  meeting  to  devise  means  for  destroy- 
ingjthe  Mormons;  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  disapproving  the  conduct  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  creating  township  and  County  organ- 
izations wiihin  sixty  miles  of  Mackinac,  and 
denouncing  war  against  Emmet  County,  in 
case  any  person  was  arrested  for  violating  the 
Liquor  Law  ;  and  offering  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance to  the  band  of  outlaws  at  Pine  River 
and  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  and  some  fisher- 
men on  Gull  Island,  in  waging  war  upon  the 
Mormons. 

Unforluntely  the  outlaws  at  Pine  River  took 
this  in  earnest.  Entering  into  league  with  a 
disaffected  family  of  the  name  of  Hill  on  Bea- 
ver Island,  who  acted  as  spies  for  them,  they 
stole  large  quantities  of  nets  from  the  Mormons 
and  Indians  fishing  at  Beaver,  and  set  fire  to 
an  immense  quantity  of  Railroad  ties,  ready 
for  shipping. 

Before  this  crime  was  traced  to  them,  the 
Sheriff  of  Emmet  went  to  Pine  River  to  sum- 
mon three  persons  residing  there  to  serve  as 
Jurors  at  the  approaching  Circuit  Court.  On 
his  way,  learning  that  the  outlaws  at  Pine 
River  had  determined  that  no  process  whatever 
should  be  served  there,  and  violence  threaten- 
ed against  any  officer  who  attempted  it,  he  got 
a  second  boat  and  took  in  all  fourteen  men,  un- 
armed, believing  that  the  presence  of  that  num- 
ber would  prevent  violence,  till  his  business 
was  known;  when  it  was  supposed  the  ani- 
mosity of  a  portion  at  least  would  be  appeased. 

This  reasonable  opinion  was  not  realized. — 
The  criminal  opposition  to  lawful  authority 
there  was  greater  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. Believing  that  the  Sheriff  had  come  to 
arrest  criminals,  a  large  force  assembled  to 
meet  him  at  the  place  of  landing,  prepared  for 
battle. 

He  was  permitted  to  land,  and  immediately 
met  with  a  demand,  what  he  had  come  for — 
He  stated  the  nature  of  his  business,  and  show- 
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ed  his  processes.  While  this  was  going  on 
they  examined  his  boats,  and  ascertained  that 
he  was  without  guns. 

They  then  crowded  up  with  such  unmistak- 
able signs  of  hostilities  that  he  returned  to 
his  boats.  Thirty  of  the  outlaws  were  strung 
along  the  beach,  within  four  rods  of  the  boats  ; 
from  thirty  to  fifty  on  the  bluff,  immediately 
back,  rising  abruptly  some  twenty-five  feet 
high. 

As  the  Sheriff's  party  were  getting  into  the 
boats,  this  crowd  commenced  a  murderous  fire 
upon  them.  The  wind  was  on  shore,  and  the 
boats  got  off  with  difficulty.  Before  they  had 
got  beyond  gun  shot  range,  some  had  fired  four 
rounds.  Six  men  were  wounded ;  some  of 
them  very  severely,  but  none  killed.  More 
than  fifty  balls  passed  through  the  boats  and 
rigging. 

The  outlaws  took  boats  and  pursued  for 
twelve  miles,  the  latter  four  of  which  they 
kept  up  a  running  fire,  but  without  effect. — 
The  Sheriff  finally  took  refuge  on  the  baique 
Morgan,  where  the  wounds  were  bound  up, 
and  the  same  night  he  returned  to  Beaver. 

The  intention  of  the  outlaws  was  to  kill  the 
whole  party,  and  then  report  that  they  had  been 
killed  while  engaged  in  commiuing  some  crime, 
and  thus  set  public  indignation  against  the 
Mormons.  The  Sheriff  escaping,  they  took 
alarm,  lest  some  signal  act  of  revenge  should 
follow,  and  all  fled.  The  fishermen  at  Gull 
Island,  and  who  were  in  league  with  them, 
fled  as  soon  as  they  got  the  news.  Not  a  soul 
was  left  at  either  place. 

Scattering  in  such  liot  haste  they  failed  to 
agree  upon  any  story  to  tell,  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  the  blame  on  the  Mormons.  At 
Mackinac  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  afloat 
the  story  that  the  Mormons  had  shot  first,  and 
wounded  a  boy.  But  the  history  of  the  mat- 
ter waa  already  before  tiie  public,  and  they 
failed  to  successfully  falsify  it. 

At  the  Circuit  Court  held  at  Saint  Jamea 
shortly  after,  the  guilty  parties  were  indicted, 
but  none  have  been  arrested. 

Siaco    then     tliure    has    been   do  attempt 


to  interrupt  the  due  course  of  legal  adminietra- 
tion  in  Emmet.  The  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Though  as  yet  it  has  no  rich  men, 
it  has  no  paupers.  There  are  schools  for  all 
the  children.  No  liquors  are  sold,  and  the 
population  are  contented,  prosperous  and  hap- 
py. The  Indian  population  are  superior  in 
moral  and  material  progress  to  any  others  in 
the  State. 

CONDUCT  OF  MACKINAC  TOWARDS 
THE  MORMONS. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  controversy 
against  the  Mormons,  with  a  few  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, the  people  of  Mackinac  have  joined 
in  every  project  for  their  destruction  with  re- 
lentless tiatred.  Immense  and  immeasurable 
as  was  the  previous  blackguardism,  turpitude 
and  rapacity  of  Mackinac;  infamous  to  a  prov- 
erb, in  her  reeking  corruptions  ;  her  conduct 
towards  the  Mormons  has  been  more  than  or- 
dinarily intemperate,  indecent  and  violent. 

Mackinac,  which  was  mostly  built  on  pub- 
lic plunder,  and  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
stealing  from  the  United  States  the  town  on 
Drummond  Island,  surrendered  by  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  which  gained  all  its  wealth,  supported 
its  luxury,  and  supplied  the  waste  of  its  im- 
mense and  unequaled  dissipation,  by  plunder- 
ing the  national  treasury,  and  robbing  and 
stealing  from  the  Indians  ;  has  exhausted  the 
vocabulary  of  the  language,  for  words  where- 
with to  accuse  the  Mormons ;  who  were  six 
year*  in  her  exclusive  jurisdiction  without  her 
being  able  to  convict  one  of  an  offence;  though 
so  shameless  in  her  proceedings  that  public  of- 
ficers boast  o/"  STEALING  FROM  THE  MORMONS  by 
the  PERVERSION  OF  LEGAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  people  of  Mackinac  had  stood  at  th» 
public  treasury,  like  pigs  at  a  trough,  with  nose 
and  feet  in,  and  received  nothing  from  the  na- 
tion but  favors ;  and  upon  the  first  sound  of 
arms  surrendered  their  place,  and  took  money 
and  tht  oatU  of  allegiance  3.i  the  hands  of  the 
British  ;  and  now  they  find  a  poverty  of  words, 
and  u  marasmus  of  language  to  expreHs  thftir 
horror  of  the  treason  of  the  Mormons,  who  af- 
ter being  robbed  and  plundered  of  millions   of 
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property  by  the  public  authi-jrities  in  two  dif- 
ferent States,  and  exiled  from  their  boundaries, 
have  determined  to  flee  no  further ;  to  die 
upon  their  native  soil,  rather  than  flee  from 
their  country,  for  a  home  where  they  can  wor- 
ship God. 

Rhetoric  is  exhausted  in  the  vain  effort  to 
describe  the  morals  of  Mackinac,  and  its  sur- 
rounding dependencies  ;  where  men  raised  to 
•civilization  have  separated  themselves  from 
the  restraints  of  society,  leaving  families  and 
character  behind,  to  give  loose  reins  to  lust 
and  avarice  ;  dreading  no  frown  from  the  pow- 
erless, illiterate  and  dependent  Indians;  no 
loss  of  caste  among  the  fellows  whose  errand  is 
the  same  unrestrained  satnrnalia,  in  which  act- 
ors and  victims  alike  perish;  where  Indian 
men  are  brutified  by  persuasions  and  tempta- 
tions, which  a  christian  education  and  the  ex- 
perience of  mature  years  in  civilized  commu- 
nities, would  resist  in  vain  ;  that  their  wives 
may  be  intoxicated  by  compulsion,  and  pros- 
tituted by  violence,  before  their  eyes  ;  where 
the  humanity  of  the  Indian  has  been  ignored, 
and  his  rights  placed  below  those  of  the  dog, 
and  thousands  murdered  by  slow  debasing 
processes  of  torture,  immeasurably  more  cruel 
•than  the  Indian  ever  knew  how  to  inflict ;  for 
no  greater  temptation  than  the  profits  on  adul- 
terated whiskey  :  where  men  who  are  ashamed 
to  intermarry  with  the  colored  races,  have  taken 
••not  only  marriagable  Indian  women,  but  Indi- 
an wives,  as  prostitutes,  and  concubines  du- 
■ling  pleasure  ;  till  the  streets  were  filled  with 
half  bloods,  whose  fathers  were  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  them  ;  using  their  own  daugh- 
ters and  grand-daughters  as  prostitutes  in  the 
same  polluted  bed  with  their  mothers,  till  in- 
cest with  the  mixed  races  ceases  to  be  despi- 
cable in  their  eyes. 

Yet  in  this  Mackinac,  whose  tints  no  logom- 
achy can  make  lifelike,  are  stalking  about, 
wretches  with  withered  and  tearless  eyes, 
■wilted  cheeks,  shrunken  vitals,  and  hearts 
where  pulsation  is  dying  out,  and  whose  con- 
sciences are  in  no  trouble  in  the  recollection  of 
•robbery,  rape  and  murder ;   asking  aesistance 


from  christian  men  to  exterminate  the  Mor'- 
raons :  while  in  her  mansions,  late  returned 
from  loathing  infamy,  to  revel  in  wealth  and 
falsehood  ;  amassing  and  destroying,  and  de- 
stroying and  amassing  ;  living  lives  made  up 
of  the  refuse  of  human  depravity  ;  her  chief 
men  invoke  the  power  of  the  mob,  the  stillet- 
to  of  the  assasins,  the  poisoned  chalice,  the 
perjury  of  their  creatures,  the  perversion  of  the 
law,  the  corruption  of  the  judiciary  and  the 
crushing  weight  of  State  and  national  govern- 
ment ;  to  help  them  steal  a  few  farms  made 
valuable  by  the  labor  of  Mormons;  and  correct 
the  morals  of  a  people  among  whom  in  sever; 
years  not  one  child  has  been  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, and  the  sole  discovered  case  of  fornica- 
tion or  adultery  punished  by  publicly  whip- 
ping and  banishing  the  guilty  man  from  the 
settlement. 

In  Mackinac,  where  at  the  Indian  payments 
the  most  respectable  men  have  heretofore  con- 
sidered stealing  from  the  Indian  annuities  hon- 
orable; where  hundreds  of  inexperienced 
whites,  and  thousands  of  Indians,  have  been 
victimized  and  their  lives  destroyed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  their  property  ;  where 
gambling,  drnnlcenness  and  debauchery  swal- 
low up  all  things,  and  during  one  third  of  the 
year  are  the  sole  employment  of  the  popula- 
tion; where  twenty  cold  blooded  murders  have 
been  committed  within  the  memory  of  man, 
and  not  one  punished ;  where,  till  recently, 
poor  men  were  imprisoned  and  sold  without 
law  and  without  process ;  where  law  is  scarce- 
ly resorted  to,  except  to  gull  or  destroy  some 
one  by  the  perversion  of  it ;  and  where  the 
public  oflicers,  the  sworn  conservators  of  the 
peace,  openly  and  shamelessly  appeal  to  the 
mob  power  to  override  the  authority  of  the  law, 
and  publish  their  perjured  infamy  with  their 
names  signed  to  it ;  there,  in  such  a  place,  the 
men  are  found  to  complain  of  the  Legislatuxe 
for  giving  a  legal  organization  to  Emmefi 
County,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  never 
been  guilty  of  an  oflTence  against  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society. 

Such  conduct,  out  of  the  common  order  as  it 
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is,  is  not  incomprehensible.  Equally  with 
that  of  a  Burke  or  a  Thug,  it  belongs  to  Pan- 
demonium. But  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  cause 
and  effect. 

When  the  Mormons  were  expelled  from 
Missouri,  the  public  meeting  at  Independence, 
which  determined  their  expulsion,  published 
their  reasons  for  so  doing,  declaring  that  they 
did  not  proceed  against  them  at  law,  because 
they  had  violated  no  law  ;  but,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  difference  in  religion,  and  in  domes- 
tic institutions,  (having  no  slaves,)  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Mormons  was  incompatible  with 
the  happiness  of  themselves  ;  therefore  they 
would  expel  them,  peaceably  if  they  could, 
and  forcibly  if  ihey  must. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  publio  declaration,  made 
by  the  Missourians,  it  has  for  years  been  as- 
serted, and  is  believed  by  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred,  even  in  the  free  States,  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  banished  from  Missouri  for  their 
crimes. 

So  readily  was  this  falsehood  credited,  that 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  steal  a  country 
in  Illinois,  made  valuable  by  the  industry  of 
the  Mormons,  the  first  move  was  to  accuse 
them  of  enormous  crimes,  and  the  most  as- 
tounding corruptions,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
wrongs  which  were  to  be  inflicted  on  them. 

Though  the  Governor  of  the  Slate,  who  was 
present  during  most  of  their  calamities,  over- 
awed and  prevented  from  defending  them ;  the 
Senate  Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
and  whitewash  the  cruelties  practiced  on  them; 
the  Hon.  S.  A.  Douglass,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  then  Judge  of  the  Crim- 
inal Courts  in  that  District ;  and  Col.  Kane, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  who  witnessed 
their  expulsion  ;  all  agree  that  the  patriotism, 
morals  and  industry  of  the  Mormons  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  their  eneruies;  yet  christian 
men  have  labored  successfully  in  convincing 
mankind  that  the  Mormons  were  guilty  of  all 
they  were  accused  of,  and  that  the  half  was 
not  told. 

Then  why  should  not  men,  clothed  with  in- 
iquity as  with  a  garment ;  reeking  in  corrup- 


tion like  the  sower  of  a  slaughter  house  ;  whose 
whole  lives  are  a  mystery  of  iniquity  ;  incom- 
prehensible except  by  the  deductions  of  Pande- 
monium ;  who  have  for  fifty  years  built  up 
and  dwelt  in  a  Collossus  of  wickedness,  at  the 
vastness  of  which  hu.naan  nature  stands  aghast ; 
appeal  to  the  same  deep  seated  prejudice;  the 
same  wicked  credulity  ;  to  sanctify  more  deeds 
of  blood  ;  assist  them  in  destroying  a  success- 
ful rival  to  their  trade;  stealing  a  country  pref- 
erable to  their  own  ;  and  prolonging  the, decay 
of  Mackinac,  till  they  can  sell  to  victims  able 
to  pay  for  improvemenis  which  are  rapidly  be- 
coming worthless. 

The  tide  is  now  turned.  Withering,  blast- 
ing condemnation  has  come  on  these  outlaws, 
and  their  more  influential  oompeere.  The  tale 
of  Mormon  ignorance,  cupidity  and  wicked- 
ness, has  been  resorted  to,  till  the  well  inform- 
ed perceive  its  hollowness  and  falsehood.—- 
The  dignity  and  manhood  of  the' Mormons  has 
been  vindicated  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled wisdom  of  the  State,  and  their  modera- 
tion and  justice  in  its  highest  Courts.  The 
same  prudnce  which  characterizes  their  past 
acts  will  insure  them  a  glorious  future. 

ISLAJSTDS  IN  EMilET  COUNTY. 
Besides  numerous  small  and  uninhabitable 
Islands,  and  one  of  one  or  two  hundred  acres 
in  extent  in  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  the  fdllow- 
ing  habitable  Islands  are  included  in  Emmet 
County : — 
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BIG    BEAVER. 

This  Island  is  the  largest  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
Harborat  Saint  James  is  the  best  in  the  Lakes, 
having  an  entrance  eighty  rods  wide,  with  six- 
ty feet  water,  a  perfectly  land-locked  cove  of 
great  depth,  with  clay  bottom,  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  accomodate  a  thousand  vessels. 

Saint  James  is  the  County  seat  of  Emmet 
County,  the  seat  of  the  fishing  trade  for  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  Mor- 
mons east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a 
small  but  flourishing  place,  and  cannot  fail  of 
getting  a  rapid  growth. 

It  is  scattered  in  groups  amidst  old  forest 
trees,  on  dry  rising  ground,  having  a  land- 
scape of  matchless  beauty  spread  to  the  North 
and  East,  which  the  hand  of  improvement  will 
rapidly  develop. 

The  principal  articles  sold  are  fish  and  wood, 
and  the  purchases  are  dry  goods,  flour,  salt, 
cordage  and  hard  ware.  Small  quantities  of 
lumber  are  made,  and  a  great  number  of  fish 
barrels.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to 
boat  building,  and  a  few  small  schooners  have 
been  constructed  here.  There  is  one  sawmill. 
Three  large  wharves  are  devoted  to  the  wood 
business. 

There  is  a  Post  Office  at  Saint  James,  the 
only  one  in  Emmet  County.  A  printing  press 
has  been  in  operation  there  for  four  years,  and 
«  weekly  paper  is  issued. 

At  the  South-East  extremity  of  the  Island  is 
the  new  village  of  Galilee.  The  only  busi- 
ness yet  opened  is  that  of  getting  out  wood  for 
Steamboats.  A  large  wharf  has  been  built  for 
that  purpose.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Island  is  a  Light  House. 

Most  of  the  Island  is  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, and  farms  have  been  opened  in  every 


part.  It  produces  all  the  crops  usually  cnlti- 
vaied  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  in  perfection. 

Stock  of  every  kind  usually  raised  in  the 
northern  States  have  been  introduced,  and 
thrive.  The  climate  is  adapted  to  grazing. — 
Pastures  are  green  till  Christmas.  Wheat 
does  not  winter  kill,  and  corn  is  never  cut  off 
with  frost.  In  short,  it  has  all  the  advantages 
of  climate  which  Islands  in  broad,  deep  waters 
usually  possess ;  less  cold  in  winter,  and  less 
heat  in  summer,  and  an  exemption  from  ex- 
treme and  sudden  changes. 

Beaver  Islaiid  is  well  watered.  Ithasaeven 
Lakes,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ta 
two  miles  in  length,  and  brooks  without  num- 
ber, several  of  which  are  large  enough  for  mill 
streams. 

Big  River  runs  into  Lake  Michigan  at  Big 
Sand  Bay.  It  is  eight  or  nine  miles  long,  and 
affords  water  power  for  several  mills.  There 
are  a  dozen  other  streams  discharging  out  of 
the  East  side  of  the  Island,  possessing  some 
value.  Jordan,  discharging  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  into  Lake  Michigan,  is  the 
largest  stream,  and  has  a  fall  oftwenty-six  feet 
in  one  mile.  At  a  very  slight  expense  it  can 
be  turned  into  a  new  channel,  and  bring  this 
fall  at  one  point,  and  furnish  a  most  valuable 

water  power  in  the  new  village  of  Galilee 

One  of  the  inlets  of  Lake  Galilee,  affords  a 
good  power  for  a  saw  mill.  There  is  a  brook 
one  mile  West  of  the  Light  House,  with  a 
good  mill  site  on  it,  near  the  Lake  shore. 

Lake  Galilee  is  the  largest  Lake  in  Beaver 
Island,  being  two  miles  long  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide.  It  lays  back  of  Galilee, 
parallel  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  It  is  eleva- 
ted twenty -six  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and 
has  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet. — 
This  Lake  was  once  a  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  ridge  between,  is  a  drift  formation  of 
the  period  when  Lake  Michigan  was  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Font  Lake,  lying  in  the  rear  of  Saint  James, 
and  separated  by  a  plain  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
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wide  from  Saint  James  Channel,  at  the  North 
end  of  Beaver,  is  the  second  Lake  in  size,  be- 
ing a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  It  is  elevated  thirty-five  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  The  outlet  is  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle brook,  sufficient  for  a  small  water  power. — 
This  brook  is  lost  in  a  sand  plain,  and  breaks 
out  in  several  large  springs  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Harbor  of  Saint  James.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  this  Lake  was  also  formed  by  the 
drift. 

The  other  Lakes  are  smaller,  varying  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  in  extent.  They 
are  generally  well  stocked  with  fish,  though 
none  ol  them  have  outlets.  They  have  fine 
wooded  shores,  with  handsome,  dry  beaches, 
and  give  a  wonderful  charm  to  the  scenery. 

The  face  of  the  Island  is  gently  rolling, 
and  elevated  generally  from  forty  to  eighty  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan.  Along  the  West  shore 
is  a  long  range  of  downs  and  sEind  bluffs,  but 
partially  covered  with  timber. 

Two  principal  roads  have  been  opened 
through  the  Island,  one  extending  from  Saint 
James  due  South  to  Galilee,  and  the  other  to 
a  Bay  one  mile  West  of  the  Light  House. 

Nearly  the  whole  Island  is  laid  out  in  farms, 
abutting  opon  these  two  roads  ;  the  general 
form  being  from  fifty  to  eighty  rods  wide,  and 
from  one  to  two  miles  lomg,  and  usually  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  acres 
in  extent.  By  this  arrangment  there  is  an  im- 
portant saving  in  the  amount  of  road  making, 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  country,  and  it 
will  give  the  country,  when  well  improved,  a 
wonderful  appearance  of  wealth  and  thrift. 

EARLY  Sl'rrTLP:^rENT  OF  ]?EAVEK. 

The  French  of  Champlain'a  colony  at  Que- 
bec were  at  Beaver  before  the  Puritans  reach- 
ed Plymouth,  or  the  Dutch  New  York.  Uten- 
sils lefi  by  them  at  different  early  periods  are 
frequently  found.  Extensive  fields  which 
they  cultivated  are  grown  up  to  woods,  and 
some  remain  in  grass. 

But  there  are  strong  indications  of  the  pres- 
ence of  civilization  at  a  still  earlier  period. — 
The  French  settlement  in    Canada   dates    in 


1608,  but  there  are  extensive  fields  on  Beaver 
which  have  been  thoroughly  cleared  and  culti- 
vated ;  and  some  very  fine  garden  plats  remain 
with  the  beds,  paths  and  alleys  as  well  form- 
ed as  the  day  they  were  made,  and  laid  out  on 
an  extended  scale  ;  on  which  ti;ees  have  been 
cut  of  two  hundred  and  four  years  growth.— 
Consequently  these  places  have  been  abandon- 
ed, and  grown  up  to  timber,  at  tbe,le£ist  since 
1650.  "    .'"  '. 

But  cultivated  fields  are  generally  several 
years  abandoned  before  they  grow  to  timber. 
These  were  too  extensive  and  show  too  much 
signs  of  wealth  and  ease  to  have  beeii  the 
work  of  a  few  adventurers.  '' 

There  is  room  at  least  to  believe  that  of  the 
numerous  European  colonies  which  were 
planted  in  America  and  lost  without  their  fate 
ever  being  known,  some  one  was  carried  cap- 
tive to  this  recess  of  the  continent,  and  allow- 
ed to  remain  in  peace.  The  existence  of  such 
a  fact  is  almost  necessary  to  account  for  the 
rapid  extension  of  Champlain's  colony  in  this 
direction.  For  it  is  certain  that  within  three 
or  four  years  after  Champlain  commenced  the 
colony  of  Quebec,  it  had  extended  to  Beaver 
Island,  and  had  a  trading  house  at  what  now 
is  Saint  James. 

In  1688  Baron  LaHontan,  Lord  Lieut,  of 
Placentia,  passed  this  w'ay  on  a  voyage  to  and 
up  the  Saint  Peter's  River,  of  Minesota,  near 
the  head  of  which  he  found  captives  from  the 
country  around  a  Salt  Lake  beyond  them, 
having  beards,  and  the  appearance  of  Europe- 
ans, whom  he  took  to  be  Spaniards  ;  though 
they  being  slaves,  and  in  the  presence  of  their 
masters,  called  themselves  Indians. 

These  captives  described  their  country  as 
the  abode  of  civilization,  (how  could  savages, 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  give  such  a 
description,  unless  there  was  such  a  nation  in 
their  country  1)  and  since  the  country  has  been 
better  known,  we  find  tlio  other  Indian  tribes 
spoken  of  by  La  Hontan,  but  none  bearded 
and  resembling  Europeans.  It  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  some  considerable  siuile- 
menls  of  Europeans  came  into  tho  very  heait 
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of  the  continent,  and  brought  with  them  the 
industrial  arts;  whose  history  is  unknown, 
and  have  been  quite  destroyed,  or  have  melted 
away  in  the  mass  of  mankind,  leaving  but 
some  faint  and  fast  passing  memorials. 

Captain  H.  Stansbury  makes  the  voyage  of 
this  Baron  La  Hontan,  to  have  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Utah  Basin  ;  but  this  is  a  most 
obvious  mistake ;  for  La  Hontan  went  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  up  the  Mississippi, 
to  a  River  bearing  the  description  of  the  Saint 
Peter's  ;  then  far  up  that,  though  not  to  the  Lake 
in  which  it  rises  ;  and  the  Salt  Lake  was  but 
one  hundred  and  fihy  leagues  (450  miles)  be- 
yond ;  which  would  only  make  the  distance 
to  the  salt  region  of  Minesota.  (See  Stans- 
bury's  Expedition  to  Salt  Lake,  p.  150  to 
155,and  map.) 

La  Hontan's  map  exhibits  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er far  to  the  south  of  his  final  stopping  place, 
and  Lake  Superior  and  Winnepeg  to  theNorth- 
East ;  and  the  only  difficulty  in  applying  his 
location  of  the  country,  and  of  these  captive 
Europeans  to  the  salt  region  of  Minesota, 
is,  that  he  makes  it  West  instead  of  North  of 
the  head  of  the  Saint  Peter's,  an  error  founded 
only  on  an  Indian  map,  marked  on  Elk  skin, 
which  he  copied. 

GARDEN  ISLAND. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  Island  is  Tagon- 
ing,  signifying  garden  or  cultivated  land.  It 
is  now  inhabited  by  about  two  hundred  Indi- 
ans, who  subsist  by  fishing  and  raising  corn 
and  potatoes.  Many  of  them  can  read  and 
write ;  their  morals  are  good,  and  they  are  im- 
proving ;  and,  what  is  quite  uncommon,  are 
increasing  in  numbers. 

Tagoning  is  considered  the  best  Island  for 
Cultivation  in  the  group,  and  the  Mormons 
have  taken  pains  to  keep  off  the  whites,  and 
retain  it  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  In- 
dians. It  has  two  Harbors,  one  of  which  is 
perfectly  land-locked,  and  will  answer  well  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Island,  but  is  so  situated 
as  not  to  attract  any  general  commerce. 
HOG  ISLAND. 
Hog  Island  is  occupied  by  a  few  families  of 


Indians.  Most  of  it  has  been  in  cultivation, 
but  is  now  grown  up  to  forests.  Large  fields, 
however,  remain  to  grass.  The  soil  is  poor, 
but  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  very  little  la- 
bor would  be  requisite  to  open  an  extensive 
grazing  farm.  •, 

HIGH  ISLAND. 
High  Island  has  considerable  waste  land, 
but  much  of  the  soil  is  of  the  very  best  quality. 
It  has  extensive  old  fields,  most  of  which  are 
grown  up  to  forests,  but  some  remain  to  grass. 
It  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  settlement, 
and  the  Mormons  have  a  small  beginning. — 
The  Harbor  is  deep  and  bold,  with  good  an- 
chorage, but  not  entirely  land-locked.  i 
The  West  side  of  the  Island  is  a  vast  range 
of  downs,  rearing  their  bald  heads  near  four 
hundred  feet  high.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
Island.  These  downs  make  a  valuable  land- 
mark for  seamen,  being  visible  in  clear  weath- 
er forty  or  fifty  miles.  Singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, they  are  slowly  progressing  to  the  East; 
:he  wind  every  year  moving  considerable  quan- 
tities of  sand  from  their  Western  slopes  over 
the  summits  to  the  Eastern.  This  process 
forms  vast  chasms  in  the  West  slope,  while 
on  the  East,  tall  trees  are  found  killed  with 
the  accamulated  sands,  and  buried  nearly  to 
the  tops. 

GULL  ISLAND. 
Gull  is  the  best  of  the  fishing  Islands,  and 
would  make  a  respectable  farm.    It  has  good 
landings,  but  no  Harbor.    The  soil  is  fertile. 
TROUT,  VIRGIN  AND  RABBIT 
ISLANDS. 
These  Islands  are  piles  of  gravel  elevated  a 
few  feet  above  the  Lake,  and  are  all  valued  as 
stations  for  fishing.     They  furnish  wood  for 
fuel  and  buildings  for  the  fishermen,  and  the 
soil  admits  of  cultivation.    The  landing  is  in- 
different, and  the  anchorage  bad. 
PATMOS. 
Patmos  is  a  mountain  rising  abruptly  from 
Lake  Michigan,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet.    The  summit  is  rolling  and  beau  • 
tiful,  and  a  most  excellent  soil.    Towards  the 
South-East  the  land  is  but  moderately  elevat- 
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ed,  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  There  is  the 
Mormon  settlement.  Several  farms  are  open- 
ed, but  there  is  room  for  more.  No  Tjetter 
farming  land  is  found  anywhere.  There  is  no 
Harbor,  but  the  shores  are  bold,  and  the  land- 
ing good  with  any  kind  of  craft. 

The  bluffs  of  Patmos  are  immense  piles  of 
clay.  The  quality  is  suitable  for  pottery. — 
For  brick  it  is  equal  to  the  Milwaukee.  Sand 
and  clay  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  yard,  the 
wood  cut  within  a  quarter  df  a  mile,  and  the 
brick  shipped  from  the  kiln  over  the  gangway 
plank.  The  want  of  capital  has  prevented  the 
business  being  undertaken. 

The  Island  is  to  be  laid  out  in  farms,  ex- 
tending from  the  East  to  the  West  shore,  and 
usually  about  two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and 
all  intersected  by  a  single  road,  from  one  end 
of  the  Island  to  the  other,  which  rises  to  the 
summit  by  a  very  gentle  ascent. 
PAROS. 

Faros  is  a  miniature  of  Patmos,  though  not 
quite  equal  in  quality.    The  Mormons  are  just 
commencing  a  settlement  upon  it. 
BIG   SUMMER. 

Big  Summer  is  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able of  the  Summer  Island  Group.  It  is  par- 
tially surrounded  and  cut  in  different  places  by 
steep  ledges  of  limestone,  but  the  soil  is  ex- 
cellent for  cultivation.  It  has  an  excellent 
Harbor,  wtiich  will  naturally  draw  around  it 
the  business  of  the  group,  and  build  up  a  pret- 
ty little  town. 

SAINT  MARTIN. 

Saint  Martin  is  elevated  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  Lake,  and  its  shores  are 
precipitous  limestone  cliffs.  Around  it  are 
valuable  fisheries,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  to  farming. 

LrrrLE  summer. 

Little  Sammer  Island  has  a  good  soil  for 
agriculture,  and  the  fisheries  around  it,  though 
not  extensive,  are  good.  Its  shores  are  rough 
and  precipitous,  but  tho  water  full  of  reefs  and 
thoals. 

POVERTY  ISLAND. 

Poverty   Island   has    precipitous   shores,  a 


good  soil,  and  fisheries  of  some  value.    It  de- 
serves a  better  name  than  it  has  received. 
smaller  ISLANDS. 

Isle  Le  Galet  has  a  Light  House  upon  it. 

Wau-go-shance  Light  House  is  on  an  artifi- 
cial Island  eighty  feet  square,  built  for  the 
purpose.  Except  the  new  Light  House  on 
the  reef  before  old  Fort  Erie,  at  the  entrance  of 
Buffalo  Harbor,  it  is  the  most  «plendid  woit 
of  the  kind  along  the  Lake. 

Point  Wau-go-shance  consists  of  a  row  of 
small  Islands,  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  shallow  channels,  broken  through  in  the 
last  twelve  years. 

There  is  a  beautiful  Island,  large  enough 
for  settlement,  near  the  Peninsula  of  Grand 
Traverse,  which  with  all  the  small  Islands  in 
that  Bay  is  in  Emmet  County.  The  Green 
Islands  in  the  Straitsaf  Michilimackinac,  some 
small  ones  along  the  North  shore  of  the  Lake, 
and  the  waters  of  Green  Bay,  and  others  scat- 
tered among  the  Beaver  and  Summer  group, 
are  also  included,  but  they  are  not  of  the  slight 
est  account,  except  as  obstructions  to  the  navi- 
gation. They  may  be  resorted  to  occasionally 
for  fishing  stations,  but  scarcely  afford  any  ad- 
vantages  over  the  contiguous  shores. 

OLD  MICHILIMACKINAC. 

This  is  th«  site  of  the  second  ancient  Michi- 
limackinac, but  is  now  uninhabited.  It  is  in 
the  North-East  corner  of  ihe  County  of  Em- 
met. It  begins  to  have  some  importance  as 
the  point  at  which  any  Rail  Road  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Detroit  must  cross  the  Strai(s. — 
The  early  construction  of  such  a  road  is  now 
probable ;  the  plan  being  to  ferry  across 
the  Straits,  which  at  that  point  are  only  three 
and  a  half  or  four  miles  wide. 

The  plan  of  a  ferry,  however,  will  not  suc- 
ceed ;  because  the  ice  forms  in  such  quantities 
as  to  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  boats 
long  before  sleighs  can  cross  on  it.  If  the 
road  is  located  across  the  Straits,  it  will  nec- 
essarily cross  on  a  bridge,  in  order  to  secure 
the  winter  business. 

LITTLE  TRAVERSE  BAY, 

Little  Traverse  puts  up  deep    into    Emmsl 
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County,  nearly  dividing  the  main  land.  The 
head  of  the  Bay  is  an  excellent  Harbor,  well 
adapted  to  local  commerce.  It  is  too  far  off 
the  regular  steamboat  routes  to  attract  the 
steamers  on  the  long  lines.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  country  settles,  it  will  become  a  place 
of  much  consequence. 
\  The  Indian  settlements  around  Little  Trav- 
erse are  extensive  and  prosperous.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  the  country 
we^I  watered.  There  are  several  streams  fur- 
nishing good  water  power,    and    considerable 

quantities  of  valuable  timber  around   them 

But  ii  is  not  so  abundant,  as  to  tempt  lumber- 
men to  make  lumber  for  export. 

There  is  a  winter  road  from  the  head  of  Lit- 
tle Traverse  to  Duncan ;  another  to  Grand 
Traverse,  and  thence  to  the  Muskegon  ;  and 
one  from  the  head  of  Little  Traverse  to  Cross 
Village,  from  which  place  the  passage  is  made 
on  the  ice,  by  way  of  Point  Wau-go-shance 
and  Hat,  Hog  and  Garden  Islands  to  Saint 
James. 

PINE  RIVER. 

At  the  centre  of  the  promontory  between 
Grand  and  Little  Traverse  Bays,  a  small  River 
enters  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  old  maps  it  is 
named  See-pe-wa,  or  Green  River ;  but  is  now 
known  extensively  by  the  name  of  Pine  River. 
This  stream  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
and  comes  out  of  a  Lake  of  about  one  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  which  is  connected  by  a  Riv- 
er only  sixty  rods  long  with  Long  Lake, 
sometimes  called  Pine  Lake. 

Pine  Lake  extends  by  its  main  or  widest 
channel  fourteen  miles  up  in  the  country,  and 
by  a  narrow  Bay  branching  from  one  side  sev- 
eral miles  further.  The  shores  of  this  Lake 
are  bold,  its  waters  deep  ;  it  embosoms  some 
beautiful  Islands  ;  it  is  indented  by  numerous 
promontories ;  separated  by  deep  Bays,  and 
Harbors ;  presenting  as  fine  natural  scenery 
as  the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld.    ''^'^'^''  ^'  '  • 

The  country  around  Pine  Lake  is  well  wood- 
ed, maple  and  beech  being  the  prevailing  tim- 
ber.   There  is  enough  of  pine  for  the   use    of 


the  inhabitants,  but  the  quantity  does  not  ac- 
cord well  with  that  name. 

The  mouth  of  the  River  is  closed  by  a  bar, 
with  no  more  than  two  feet  of  water.      Inside 

this  the  depth  is  sufficient    for    steamboats. 

But  there  is  fall  enough  between  Pine  Lake 
and  Lake  Michigan  to  drive  mills.  The  Bay 
in  which  Pine  River  discharges,  makes  a  very 
good  Harbor;  and  with  the  advantage  of  water 
power,  inland  navigation,  and  a  fine  back  coun- 
try, it  cannot  fail  of  becoming  a  flourishing 
place. 

When  the  outlaws  who  had    been    engaged 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Mormons  left  Bea-* 
ver,  many  of  them  went  to  Pine  River.  Ther&i 
they  were  joined  by  others  from  various  quar- 
ters, ostensiblyfor  the  purpose    of   fishing 

The  fisheries  have  never  supported  the    settle- 
ment. Indeed,verj  few  fish  were  sold.  With  no 
other  visible  business,  they  continued    to    in- 
crease till  1853,  when  they  numbered  seventy  > 
or  eighty  men. 

These  men  made  an  occasional  descent  upon 
Beaver  to  steal  from  the  Mormons.  But  as 
their  object  was  to  steal,  they  were  not  partic- 
ular who  suffered  by  it,  apd  were  prowling 
about  the  Lakes  at  all  times,  and  taking  what- 
ever was  in  their  way,  and  charging  their  own 
thefts  to  the  Mormons.  The  breaking  up  of 
their  settlement  after  the  murderous  assault  on 
the  Sheriff  of  Emmet,  gave  security  to  proper- 
ty for  fifty  miles  around. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  vast  region  of  the  ancient  Michilimack- 
inac,  eo  early  visited  by  civilization,  has  but 
just  started  on  the  race  of  Empire.  Possess- 
ed of  all  the  national  elements  in  boundless 
extent,  with  a  climate  which  insures  a  hardy 
race,  and  natural  facilities  for  the  greatest  en- 
terprises of  this  enterprising  age,  its  growth 
must  be  as  rapid  as  it  is  long  delayed. 

Errata Page  1, 1st  column,  13th  line  from 

bottom,  after  "was,"  insert  "except  James- 
town, Va."— P.  5,  2d  column,  middle  par.,  the 
date  "  1763  "  should  read  "  1663."— P.  40,  1st 
column,  14th  line  from  bottom,  xead  "  Mor- 
ton," instead  of"  Mormon."  ^.]   71, ,/ , 


